


YORK’S QUALITY BRED 
Package Bees and Queens 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 





YOUR CHOICE OF 


Packages with Starline Queens Packages with Italian Queens 

Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 Ib. $4.55 $4.30 $4.05 2 Ib. $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 lb. 5.65 5.40 5.15 3 Ib. 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4 |b. 6.75 6.50 6.25 4 |b. 6.45 6.20 5.95 
5 lb. 7.85 7.60 7.35 5 lb. 7.55 7.30 7.05 
Extra Queens Extra Queens 

Starline 1.70 1.60 1.50 Italian 1.40 1.30 1.20 


Queenless packages—deduct $1.00 per package; Tested Queens, add $1.00 per package or extra queen. 


Terms: Shipments are made FOB Jesup by express, parcel post, or your truck. Bees are certified bees from our 
own apiaries, state registered, and state inspected. If convenient, small orders cash, and larger orders $1.00 
deposit per package with balance payable two weeks prior to shipment. 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


P.O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phones 3522, 3320 








How Many Years Will Your Combs Last? 


The jingle in the above picture, in one form and another, has been around the world, wherever bees 
are kept. How many age-old combs are now in use that had their start from the very first Crimp-wired 
Foundation. No one could tell as there are countless thousands of them all over the land. Why? Because 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation gives you the least expensive combs you can get; everlasting combs that, 
year after year, give you extra bees, hold load after load of honey; and stand up to almost any abuse. The 
hooks and the crimps hold that pure beeswax sheet right where you want it and the bees do the rest. 


Dadant & Sons Inc. HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O'Connell St. 


Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. 




























Oldest Shipper in South — Thousands of Nuclei and Colonies — Experience Counts 


f , “Old Reliable” Italian Bees : 
Berry S$ Preferred by Leading Honey Producers | 





INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE LIABLE” bees assure you that you have the best 
BERRY BEES. After sixty one years of breeding to be found. We maintain several branches in the 
and selection our strain of Italian bees is unsurpassed Northwest States to test our strain for both climate 
by any stock, Hybrid or otherwise, for honey produc- and honey production. When a better stock is pro- 
tion, disease and Nosema resistance. “OLD RE- duced “Old Reliable” will be its name. 
PRICES TO MAY 20th: ‘ W/Q 3h . 
ti ueens Ib. W/ . W/ 4 lb. W/ 5 Ib. W/ 
124. eK $4.25 $5.35 2 $6.45 2 $7.55. 
SP cies cc s agen 4.00 5.10 6.20 7.30 
100 up 1.15 3.75 4.85 5.95 7.05 
PRICES FROM MAY 20th: 
1-24 $1.00 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 
24-99 95 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
DUN to's os whee 90 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
For prices on queenless packages deduct $1.00 from price of queen; all prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 
All our queens are selected; we have only one the first in the state to be inspected and were found 
rade. Wings of queens are clipped free, on request. to be absolutely clean. Directions for handling and a 
% of the bees in our packages are under ten days Certificate of Health come with each shipment. De 
old. We ffoaronee safe urrivai on all shipments. All posit of $1.00 per package required for booking; re 
orders will be filled on the dot unless weather makes mainder of remittance in full, ten days before shipping 
it impossible. We have no disease. Our apiaries were 
References: Union Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery, Ala. Any Bee Journal in U. S. or Canada; any Extension Agent 





M. C. BERRY & SON 


M. C. Berry, Pres. Clinton C. Berry, Gen. Mgr. 
P. O. Box 684 MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Sixty Two Years with the Bees — Accredited and Certified — The Best in America 








A PUFFS ENOUGH — FOR BUSY BEEKEEPERS 


Join the swarms of happy users —thousands of them who 
save precious time and money with their HIVE-BOMBS. 
No heat; no sparks; no fire hazard —not from HIVE-BOMBS. 
You’ve got fingertip convenience when you hold a HIVE 
BOMB; no fussing with fuel and matches. And a HIVE- 





BOMB’s life is amazingly long —the perfect standby tool 


ra a ' for busy beekeepers. 

The Push-Button Bee Smoker 

$1.29 plus freight at better dealers everywhere and in their catalogs 
* @ STEWART TAYLOR, Camargo, Illinois 














BETTER BRED QUEENS —— Three Banded Italians 


If you were unable to get your pack- 2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.25 any quantity 
ages in April, don’t lose your crop. 
Just buy larger packages in May. Our 
Prices after May 10th will be— Queens .75 any quantity 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 
LABELS — LABELS -—-— _ LABELS pe Lge: 


3 lb. pkg. with queen 4.00 any quantity 











Dozens of styles, several in as many as nine sizes. A label to suit your taste, and your marketing scheme. De- 
signed to fit either glass or tin, and to make your produce shine on the grocers’ shelf. Your name and address plus 
liquefying instructions printed to order. The complete catalogue contains representative sizes so you make selection 
properly for your use. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE LABEL CATALOGUE, TODAY 

DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 
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Package Bees 
e INSURE 
Special BETTER 


May 20th through June 10th only IN COM & 


Light 3-Banded Italians—Any Quantity 











2-lb. Package with young mated queen $3.00 When you produce COMB HONEY in 
3-lb. Package with young mated queen 3.75 SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 


No extra queens available 


SORRY, we are completely sold out on packages Write for our free catalog and 

with CLOVERLINE CROSS-BRED QUEENS until be convinced. 

1958 and on extra CLOYERLINE queens until 
July 1st. 


A MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 
Cloverline Apiaries MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
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Sli 5 Dees and Glicmns 


ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


Rush your order in. We still have a good many May 
dates open. Our bees are exceptionally good this spring — 
Queens should be too. 

No deposit required to book your order. 
PRICES TO MAY 20TH. 


Lots of Queens 2 Ib. & Q. 3 Ib. & Q. 4 lb. &Q. 5 Ib. & Q. 
ae eae $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
ee 1.30 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 
100 - 499. 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 


Tested queens $2.50 each 
PRICES AFTER MAY 20th 


Lots of 

tae 90c $3.75 $4.60 $5.45 $6.25 
i. | 80c 3.25 4.10 4.95 5.75 
large lots 5 75¢ 3.00 3.85 4.70 5.50 


Tested queens $2.00 each 


» 4 _.. taries 
Mayhew, Mississippi 
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Package Bees “ITALIANS”’ Queens 


Wilbanks offers you tested stock proven for honey producing ability and 
easy handling. Satisfied customers through the years assure you of the 
greatest value here. 





Prices 
1-9 10-49 50 up 
2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen______ 5.35 5.10 4.85 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen _. 6.45 6.10 5.85 
Fe ee _.... 1.40 1.30 1.20 


Shipments by Express, Parcel Post or your Truck Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 


The Wilbanks aonb Claxton, Georgia 

















TIN, 
WELDING —— 
& MACHINE SHOP 


SAWDUST 


BURNER 





This is a recent air plane view of our bee hive factory and the surrounding grounds. In the far upper right hand corner 

u will see U.S. 62 and the Illinois Central Railroad that pass directly in front of our plant. You have no parking problem at 

our plant because it is located on a 100 acre farm, 144 miles west of Clarkson. All of the wooden goods listed in our catalog are 

manufactured in the building marked WOOD SHOP. All of our comb foundation is manufactured in the building marked WAX 

WORKS. In the TIN AND WELDING SHOP we manufacture our hive loaders, our two wheel trucks, our honey extractors, tanks, 
double boilers and many other items. 


We are large operators, buying our lumber direct from the western mills, our steel direct from the mills and our wax 
direct from you beekeepers. We do not sell thru dealers but direct to you beekeepers, so our prices are surprisingly low on the 
highest quality equipment. We have just mailed out our 32nd annual catalog and if you did not receive one write at once for your 
free copy, which contains 64 pages, the largest bee supply catalog published. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co Clarkson, Kentucky 





“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—-350 Listings) 











DADANT’S FOUNDATION FOR BULK COMB HONEY 


A special, light colored foundation, somewhat heavier than thin super, but lower in price. White 
beautiful comb honey packed in glass and surrounded with a fine grade of liquid honey is a package 
that customers just want to buy. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 
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Is this a picture of a lost art? The old days when all comb honey was comb honey are gone. One of 
the easiest ways to give the honey market a bad name is to palm off cull comb honey on a poorly informed 
storekeeper. Next year he won't buy more honey, comb or otherwise. On the opposite side of the picture, 
the comb honey producer who really has a quality product increases the honey market because the consumer 
becomes fond of honey in any form when he gets a figh class section of comb honey. So it goes. The skillful 
comb honey producer, in a good location, whether his honey is packed in jars or wrapped in cut form, or 
marketed in the section, never has to hunt long for sales. This picture shows comb honey quality at its best. 


Eugene Killion (Paris, Illinois) is no doubt proud of this display as Dr. Milum (University of Illinois) admires 
an artist's work. 











Fastening Foundation in Chunk 
Honey Frames 


by Carl Kalthoff 


To fasten sheets of foundation in beeswax needed for this work should 


chunk and cut comb 
honey we use two frame-holding racks 
as shown in Figure 1. Diagram No. 
1 gives the measurements of the var- 
ious parts of the racks and the dis- 
tance between the parts. The racks 
are hinged to a back leg so they may 
be set on a bench or worktable (see 
figure 2 and Diagram 2.) Our racks 
are made of lath of the right thick- 
ness so the foundation may be in- 


frames for 


serted readily into the grooves of 
the frames. 
Figure 3 shows three cans filled 


with clean, melted wax. These cans 
are standard three pound shortening 
cans. One of them is placed on the 
right side of each rack and the 
third one is placed at the back of the 
table between the racks. This third 
can of hot wax is a source of sup- 
ply for the other two cans whenever 
the wax in them recedes about an 
inch from the top as the liquid wax 
is used for fastening the foundation. 
Each can rests on a small wooden 
stand, 

To keep the wax in the cans liquid 
and at the proper temperature an 
alcohol lamp is kept under each can. 
The foundation is placed on the table 
between the racks as shown in the 
picture. Scrapings of wax or any 


Fig. 3—Arrangement-racks with wax pails at left small lamps to 


keep wex liquid; wax tubes in buckets. 
replenishing other two containers. 
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In center, 


be strained through cloth after melt- 
ing. To actually melt the wax set 
the container in a larger one of 


water over the heat source so there 
will be no danger of boiling over and 
causing fire. 





Fig. 2—Carl showing honey how to grasp 
the sheet of foundation at the front and at 
the back to set in position at the topbar of 
the frame. 


hot wax for 





Two wax-tube fasteners are placed 
in each of the two cans of melted 
wax next to the racks. Then, if one 
fastener gets out of commission there 
is one left to go on. This emergency 
often happens if the work proceeds 
all day. Heat may expand the copper 
tube and it will become loose at the 
handle thus letting in air. By re- 
moving this tube and letting it cool 
it may be fixed and returned to the 
wax can for further use. We are 
now working with the manufacturer 
to overcome this fault. 

A circular piece of eighth-inch 
hardware cloth, with the edge bent 
down a quarter of an inch, is placed 
in the bottom of each wax can under 
the wax-tube fasteners to keep the 
openings of the fasteners away from 
the bottoms of the cans and also to 
prevent clogging of the opening with 
any foreign material. 





Fig.1—About the same only some of the frames have the wax all 
placed and fastened in. 


The slant to the frames allows the hot 


wax to travel along lower edge of foundation sheet. 
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Diag. 1—Frame holding rack. 7% inches 
between side pieces at top, about 35 at 
base.. Long slats 16 inches; short ones 13. 
Lower short slat 4% inches from end of side 
piece, right 2 inches, to provide slant. Two 
inches between each two pairs of slats. 
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Diag. 2—The rack support to supply rack stand 
for position and leg. Seven and a half inches 
between side pieces at top, 14 at bottom. 
Legs 24 inches long. 





a 
By keeping the two wax cans full 
all the time one full tube of wax 
will fasten the sheets of foundation 
in the frames on one rack. Before 
running the wax onto the sheet of 
foundation, let the excess wax drip 
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off, then carry the tube to the top 
of the incline and release your 
thumb. 


Figure 4 shows how the sheet of 
wax is inserted in the groove of the 
frame. By being able to reach 
around the side bars of the frame 
with the fingers and taking hold of 
the foundation with them at both 
the front and back of the sheet, the 
foundation may be worked in, in 
a jiffy. 

When the foundation has been fast- 
ened in the frames on one rack the 
same procedure is continued with the 
other rack. When the second rack 
of frame is finished, those on the 
first one are ready to be removed as 
the wax will then be hardened. 


There will be some dripping of 
wax from the lower ends of the 
frames but, by placing the racks on 
the table so the fronts and hinged 
backs are 23-24 inches apart where 
they touch the table, the wax will 
drop on the table, instead of running 
down the racks, and eventually small 


mounds of wax will build up that 
may be scraped off and remelted. 


Small blocks of wood are nailed 
to the front and back edges of the 
table top where the racks stand to 
hold the racks in place on the table. 


For convenience the supers with 
the empty frames are stacked on 
each side of the operator so the 
frames may be readily reached to be 
placed on the racks. 


The frames, once in use, may be 
cleaned either by boiling in lye water 
or by scraping. In lye water the 
grooves in the frames will be free 
of wax. In scraping, it is not nec- 
essary to clean the groove. So the 
sheet of foundation may be fastened 
in the center of the frame when the 
groove is not free of wax, pieces of 
pressed wood, an eighth inch thick, 
are cut the same size as the 13 inch 
pieces of lath (See diagram 1) and 
tacked on with small nails. This al- 
lows the foundation to be kept right 
in the center where it should be. 
Missouri 





The 1957 Price Support Program 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture published the complete honey 
price support program in the March 
26, 1957 Federal Register and copies 
are available. : 

The program for the 1957 crop is 
substantially the same as the one last 
year. It provides for farm-storage 
loans and purchase agreements on 
U. S. Grade C or better extracted 
honey packed in 60-pound or larger 
containers in approved storage if it 
is not of objectionable flavor. Bee- 
keepers and cooperative associations 
can apply for loans or purchase agree- 
ments directly to the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) 
county officers. 


For the states of Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, New Mexico, and states 
west thereof, the support prices are as 
follows: White and lighter table 
honey—9.9 cents a lb. Extra light 
amber table honey—9.4 cents a Ib. 
Nontable and other table honey—7.9 
cents a Ib. 

For all states east of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico, 
the following support prices apply: 
White and lighter table honey 10.8 
cents a lb. Extra light amber table 
honey 10.3 cents a lb. Nontable and 


other table honey 8.8 cents a lb. 

The American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion requested the same support price 
for the West as for the rest of the 
country at 80 per cent of parity. Both 
requests were denied. 

Beekeepers have from April 1, 1957, 
through December 31, 1957, to apply 
for loans or purchase agreements if 


they live in the states of Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, New 


Mexico, Arizona and California. In 
all other states loans and purchase 
agreements will be available from 
July 1, 1957 through December 31, 
1957. 

Those interested in participating 
in the support program are urged 
to obtain a copy of the regulations. 
The official title is “Part 4834—Honey, 
Subpart—1957—Honey Price Support 
Program.” Just write to the Sugar 
Division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., or a 
copy may be obtained through your 
county ASC office. 

Officers of the Federation have 
been assured that the export subsidy 
program will be reinstated should a 
surplus of honey occur. 
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Two Operators In Extensive 
Beekeeping 


by Herbert Studier 


While there are many beekeeping 
operations, in both the North and the 
South, much larger than ours, we 
consider ourselves extensive beekeep- 
ers. From our start in 1939 as a 
hobby with two colonies until about 
1944 we could have been called in- 
tensive beekeepers. 

Within the last few years, from a 
beginning on a commercial scale in 
1944 with 250 colonies, we have gradu- 
ally expanded our Minnesota honey 
producing operations until we now 
run between 1600 to 2000 colonies 
there each year. In Georgia, during 
the peak which usually occurs in early 
May, when much of our increase is 
made and nuc yards are fully stocked 
(just before we begin hauling bees 
north), we have had as many as 
1000 queen rearing nucs, besides from 
900 to 1200 divisions from the parent 
colonies. 


We leave Georgia about June first 
to tenth each year and before we 
leave, the nuclei are combined into 
colonies either to be taken north or 
to be left in Georgia, depending on 
the requirements for replacement in 
the North. You can see that we oper- 
ate extensively in both the North and 
in Georgia and my brother, Rudy, 
and I do three fourths or more of 
all the work with only occasional 
hired help. During the busy spring 
season in the South and again during 
the extracting period in the North 
we sometimes do hire help to tide us 
over. 


Operating as big as we do, and 
doing most of the work, we have to 
strike a happy medium in the work 
to be done. We feel as though the 
law of diminishing returns would 
set in if we operated much larger 
and had to depend more on hired 
help. But we cannot operate much 
smaller either as we have many 
mouths to feed. My brother has five 
children and I have four. 

From our small start with two 
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colonies in 1939 and until 1944, we 
tried all forms of intensive beekeep- 
ing. We faithfully Demareed for 
swarm control and we did get large 
crops from a single colony, some- 
times as much as three hundred 
pounds. This sometimes happens in 
extensive beekeeping but certainly 
not consistently. We also requeened 
more regularly than we do now. Our 
present requeening plan amounts 
simply to bringing up divides with 
new queens from Georgia each year 
and overfilling the yards in spring 
to replace those that have to be 
doubled up. This plan works well and 
gets enough new blood into the yards 
to keep our stock up fairly well. We 
feel we can maintain a fair producing 
strain this way. 


When we operated on a small scale 
we used to run through the colonies 
at least gnce every ten days and do 
a lot of unnecessary lifting. Many of 
the operations we followed (such as 
Demareeing) required another visit 
in a few days without fail. But, when 
we started out commercially and ex- 
tensively, we could see that we would 
no longer have the time for these 
practices. 


With the transition from what you 
might call “hobby” beekeeping to 
commercial beekeeping in 1945, for in- 
stance, we discontinued the use of 
queen excluders in our northern op- 
erations. We tried to gear our man- 
agement as much as possible around 
the idea that return visits to finish 
some manipulations were out of the 
picture. We have since built all our 
work, both North and South, around 
this theme; to try to take care of 
everything possible in one visit so the 
bees can be left until they are again 
seen on the next regular and schedul- 
ed round. To get into a situation 
where many of the yards would re- 
quire special attention would soon 
get us bogged down to the point 
where everything would suffer. 





As another example we no longer 


stagger supers for ventilation. By 
the time we had the colonies all 
staggered it would be time to start 
unstaggering and by the time we had 
them unstaggered it would be time 
to pack. In operations of our size 
things cannot be done to all colonies 
on a day to day basis but must be 
performed on the basis of two weeks 
to a month between visits, especially 
so after extracting has been done. 
One of the first major moves to 
streamline our northern unit was to 
practice a method of swarm control, 
similar to Demareeing, but not re- 
quiring a return visit. In bad swarm- 
ing conditions we handle colonies in 
two different ways. We raise whole 
bodies of brood and slip empty comb 
or foundation between to give the 
bees more spread. The results are 
immediate. The bees cover the brood 
and the combs in between and so they 
have more room. In extreme cases, 
where the swarming fever has ad- 
vanced to the point where the colonies 
have sealed cells, we set off the big- 
gest share of the colony, with emerg- 
ing brood and the cells, on a new 
bottom several feet away and add a 
super or more to each part. They 
usually turn out fairly equal in 
strength and sometimes will buckle 
down to work without swarming. If 
they do swarm sufficient brood for 
two parent colonies will be retained, 
instead of one, so we feel that we 
have gained regardless. We have 
our hands too full to cut queen cells 
on a wholesale scale or make revisits 
more often than necessary. I have 
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Rudy and Herb about loaded to head sovth for the 13th fall. 


of the honeyhouse at Glenville, Minn., about 


seen colonies so divided in early July 
come back and each division make 
a big crop of fall honey, so the divid- 
ed colonies could scarcely be distin- 
guished from other colonies in the 
yard that had not been divided. 

Another plan we adopted to save 
time and expense concerns the re- 
moval of honey. We always carry 
empty supers with us on the first 
round of honey removal so we can 
take off honey and super back on 
the same visit. This has disadvan- 
tages from the standpoint of disease 
but to return each lot of supers to 
the same yard would be an endless 
job and would require a definite plan 
of storing the supers to say noth- 
ing of the thousands of extra miles 
each year to return supers to their 
own yards. 

In our southern unit, at the end 
of each season, we save two or three 
ounces of royal jelly and store it in 
a refrigerator or in a deep-freeze. 
This gets us off to a full start on 
queen cells as compared to about 
a week of time required to start 
from dry grafts. 

We use West cell protectors in 
our queen rearing. Why they have 
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Picture taken in front 


Dec. 1. Herb at top, Rudy below. 


not earned wider acceptance I will 
never know. We consider them in- 
dispensable. In caging laying queens 
from the nuclei, we put new queen 
cells in at once in the protectors, 
so the bees will not tear them down. 
The protectors eliminate the extra 
visit back to recell twenty-four 
hours after caging out the laying 
queens. The acceptance of the vir- 
gins, so hatched, is fully as good 
as waiting to cell without the use 
of the protectors. Better in fact 
as the bees do not have a chance 
to cut cells until the virgins emerge. 

We dream back to the days when 
we used to be able to do a lot more 
experimenting and when there was 
time to give each colony more in- 
dividual attention than we can do 
now. In our part of southern Min- 
nesota the usual fall flow keeps us 
busy extracting until freezing weath- 
er and makes such operations as fall 
requeening and our dream of trying 
cellar wintering out of the question. 
As long as we continue to operate 
in both Georgia and Minnesota on a 
large scale things must be done on 
schedule and all the frills eliminated. 
Minnesota 


Winter and Nosema 

On March 13th, with the tempera 
ture at 70, I opened several colonies 
and was surprised at the small 
amount of stores that had been used 
during the winter and at the strength 
of the colonies. The bees were work- 
ing maple bloom and not only gather- 
ing pollen but a fair amount of nec- 
tar so when a comb was turned on its 
side nectar dripped out. 

I wonder if this is the key to the 
Nosema problem? I believe there is 
some cleansing property in freshly 
stored nectar and not the weather 
that causes Nosema to clear up later 
in the season. Weak colonies that can 
not gather enough for several feed- 
ings of adult bees gradually grow 
still weaker until the clover flow. 

Wilbur West 

Indiana 


Plastic Carton 

In the Colorado B-Notes, March, 
it is reported that Tom Ball of Su- 
perior Honey is experimenting with 
packing honey in five-gallon card- 
board cartons. A plastic liner fits 
inside. The carton costs 22c and the 
liner 19¢ and can be reused. Cartons 
can be flattened for shipping. 








Idaho Beekeepers Protest 
Washington State Honey Tax 

“Idaho beekeepers feel that the 
state of Washington has passed a 
law violating that section of the U. 
S. Constitution prohibiting tariff bar- 
riers among states,” says R. UH. 
Young (R-Canyon County). “Con- 
sequently a memorial to the Washing- 
ton State Legislature will be made 
asking it to repeal a tax on honey 
shipped from out-of-state. The mem- 
orial will be proposed for adoption 
by the Idaho, legislature.” 

Young said the Washington Legis- 
lature had enacted a tax of one- 
fourth of a cent a pound on honey 
shipped in from other states. He 
pointed out that honey is produced 
in from 25 to 30 Idaho counties, 
one of the largest honey producers 
in the U. S. being headquartered 
at Gooding, Idaho. 

Glenn Perrins, Utah 
Multiple Pack 

Vernon Culhane of Durango, Colo- 
rado, is putting out a new 6-bottle 
honey pack with eye appeal. The 8- 
oz. bottles contain chunk honey, 
honey jelly, creamed honey, honey 
and cinnamon mix, liquid honey and 
chokecherry jelly. (Colorado B-Notes, 
March) 
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Drouth 


by A. V. Small 


About the Author 
A. V. Small is a long-time Kansas beekeeper and a close student of nature and science. 
Ine of his projects has been the development of a new elm suited to Kansas conditions, 


hardy and disease resistant. 


hybrids 
beekeeping 

Rainfall records in Kansas show 
a major drouth of about five years 
duration in a weather cycle of about 
twenty years. 

The major drouth in the 1870’s 
brought the scourge of grasshoppers 
which devoured everything green 
that the dry weather had not already 
killed. This was followed by about 
fifteen years most of which had more 
than average rainfall. Crops were 
good and everyone was happy. 

During the nineties we had another 
major drouth. I was born in 1883 
and I remember this drouth well. 
The hot winds burned the corn badly 
and practically no ears developed. 
In midsummer the grass was so dry 
that it would burn like tinder, and 
prairie fires in July and August were 
common. Dust on the lower Silver 
Lake road north and west of Topeka 
was so dry and so fine that the wagon 
wheels sank into it as if it had been 
water, and the dust followed the 
spokes and fellies as they turned and 


It is his cross of the Chinese and the English elms. 
a root system twice the diameter of the branch spread. 
His interest in weather stems from his curiosity to understand how weather influences 


They have 
He has given away most of his 


Cherry trees that were ten years old 
lost their leaves and stood naked 
in the blazing sun. That autumn 
there was a period of rain and the 
cherry trees seemed to revive. They 
had been through a dormant period 
of two months. They bloomed in 
September and then died. 

During this period there was a 
stream of covered wagons moving 
east carrying dejected looking fam- 
ilies whose hopes of a good life on 
a Kansas homestead were as dead 
as the cherry trees. The cotton- 
woods and the more sturdy of the 
pioneers survived to enjoy the good 
growing years and the bounteous 
farm crops in the fifteen year period 
that followed. 

The next major drouth struck in 
the decade between 1910 and 1920. 
July saw corn fields in the Kansas 
River bottom dry up and_ turn 
brown—their leaves a plaything for 
the hot south wind. The bees spent 
most of their time carrying water 





fell off like water from a mill wheel. and fanning. Many colonies died 
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Mr. and Mrs. 
wedding picture. 


A. V. Small. Their golden 


from lack of stores; some small bee- 
keepers complained that the moth 
had killed their bees. 

Again we enjoyed good crops with 
plentiful rainfall and an occasional 
flood. It was at the beginning of this 
period of good crops and ample rain- 
fall that we moved to Augusta, Kan- 
sas, where our bees gathered quanti- 
ties of fine honey from the many 
fields of alfalfa and sweet clover on 
Butler County farms. Each year 
we increased the number of our col- 
onies and things were going fine. 

In 1932 another major drouth 
came to plague the beekeepers and 
farmers. Corn dried in the field, but 
the subsoil moisture kept the sweet 
clover blooming until we had secured 
a large crop of sweet clover honey 
as heavy bodied and as fine flavored 
as I have ever tasted. Although the 
depression was on, the quality of this 
honey was so good that when fine 
white comb surrounded by clear 
sparkling liquid honey in an attrac- 
tive glass jar was marketed, the de- 
mand was greater than we could 
supply. 

There was very little honey during 
the drouth years of 1933, ’34, ’35 and 
36. Western Kansas became the 
much talked of Dust Bowl. Farmers 
were unable to produce crops for 
lack of rain. Mortgages were being 
foreclosed and people were unhappy. 
This drouth began to break in 1937 
and the fifteen years that followed 
gave us the heaviest yields of honey 
we have ever had. 

The drouth of the ’50’s began in 
1952 and has continued up to the 
present time. This drouth had be- 

(Please turn to Page 189) 
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W. A. Stephen, North Carolina State College, took this picture of the small apiary of George Preslar, 
Polkton, Anson County, North Carolina. The hives are on the front lawn, well spaced, and set on cinder 
blocks. He says that the 15 m.p.m. sign in front does not apply to the bees! Few commercial men have time 
for beauty and often not for paint although that is too bad. All kinds of personal care and ideas are used to 
show off the small bee yard to advantage. It is a prideful thing and well worth while. And, as for the com- 
mercial note, a fair sized bee yard, a roadside stand, and a fine honey pack often result in considerable 
addition to the family income and certainly that is being “commercial” even in a strict sense. 











A Plan Or No Plan For Swarm Control 


After trying a number of plans to 
control swarming, some beekeepers 
conclude that, since swarming still 
gives trouble, the best way is simply 
to let swarms emerge at will and 
hive them as they occur. Weather 
too often makes a systematic plan 
impractical because, for instance, on 
cool rainy days the bees cannot be 
worked. For those who wish to fol- 
low a “no plan” system here is a 
method for doing so. 

In spring add an extra hive body or 
two shallow supers at the beginning 
of fruit bloom to take care of in- 
coming nectar. As we near the swarm- 
ing period, should a rainy spell come 
along, head for the bee yard the first 
sunny morning when swarms are al- 
most sure to come out. Extra supers 
and excluders will be required. The 
queens in the swarms must be found 
and destroyed. Then the bees will re- 
turn to the hives from which they 
emerged. When many swarms occur 
at about the same time it is not un- 
usual for two of them to unite. This 
means that there are too many bees 
for one hive and as a result they do 
not work as well as they should. So 
the killing of the queens allows the 
bees to return to their own hives. 

We now have the bees back in their 
hives but there are still swarm cells 
so they will swarm again in about 
seven days. To prevent this we start 
with the top super and destroy queen 
cells as they are found. The hive body 
at the bottom will usually be free 
of brood and this is to be the brood 
box of the colony. A comb of eggs 
and young brood should be given to 
it and an excluder placed above it 
and one or two empty supers above 
the excluder, then the hives or supers 
with brood. This separates the field 
bees from the nurse bees and the 
swarming impulse has been can- 
celled. Destroy queen cells again on 
the fifth and tenth days. Then the 
bees have no more brood of an age 
from which queens may be reared 
above the excluders. 

The bees in the brood chamber will 
build supersedure cells and _ they 
should have a young laying queen 
three weeks after swarming. It will 
be necessary to check this. If eggs are 
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by Julius Lysne 


found all is well and the colony will 
not swarm again that season. Should 
the queen be lost during her mating 
flight, give a laying queen at once. 
A queen bought from a breeder may 
be introduced by the cage method. 
A queen reared at home may be in- 
troduced by placing her in a cage in 
which she is confined by perforated 
zinc at one end and the opening at 
the other end covered by one thick- 
ness of newspaper held in place by 
a rubber band. In a matter of hours 
the bees will tear off the paper and 
release the queen. 

Good crops of honey can be ob- 
tained by this method and, except 
for the trouble of securing the 
swarms, the work is not too time 
consuming. The chief reason for 
swarming is because the colonies have 
poor queens. In extracted honey pro- 


duction, each colony will usually 
swarm, therefore, once every two 
years. Requeening every year and 


providing plenty of room early will 
usually prevent the swarming. 

However, no matter what plan of 
swarm control is used we are certain 
to have a few swarms each year un- 
less we spend time constantly looking 
for queen cells and it takes so much 
time it does not pay. As already 
pointed out the weather usually up- 
sets any plan of swarm control and 
we must work the bees when the 
weather permits. 

The swarm cells may be destroyed 
when they are found, the bees shaken 
off the combs and the brood given to 
another queenright colony, without 
an excluder. A full set of combs is 
given to the colony in which we are 
trying to control swarming. By this 
plan cells do not have to be hunted 
out and removed more than once. 
When the swarming period is over 
equalize the colonies so they all have 
about the same population. Just ex- 
change locations between weak colon- 
ies and strong ones. 

Here in Wisconsin the swarming 
period usually lasts about three weeks 
in late May or the first two thirds 
of June. If time can be spared to 
keep an eye on the bees it is an ad- 
vantage to clip queens as then the 
bees in a swarm will return to their 


hive of their own accord if the swarm 
is a prime swarm. However, we often 


have supersedure swarms’ with 
virgins. These must be found and 
killed. 


Another no-plan method might be 
called the prime swarm system. No 
extra room is given at the start of 
fruit bloom. We have had swarms as 
early as'the 9th of May this way and 
all swarms are practically certain 
to be prime swarms. When the col- 
ony does swarm look in the cluster 
for the queen. Put her in a queen 
cage, then the bees will return to 
their hive. Separate the combs in 
the two hive bodies and destroy all 
queen cells. One body with a comb 
of sealed brood is placed on the 
bottom board and two or three shal- 
low supers added. The other body 
with the brood and nurse bees is set 
on a stand several rods away and the 
queen released to it. She will go on 
with her egg laying and since there 
are no field bees the swarm desire 
will soon be gone. 

In six or seven days, unite the 
colony again, confine the queen to 
the brood bodies with an excluder 
and provide ample super room. This 
plan gets swarming over early and 
queen cells need to be destroyed only 
once. The vigor with which such 
colonies work is surprising. 

Wisconsin 





Bees For Legume Seed Production 

This is the title of a bulletin from 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Corvallis, Oregon, and written by 
H. A. Scullen. 

First the distribution of bees gen- 
erally in Oregon; then, the effect on 
seed yield by proper pollination by 
honeybees on alfalfa, alsike, crim- 
son clover, lotus, red clover, sweet 
clover, white and strawberry clover 
and ladino. 

The accompanying pictures show 
definitely that honeybees are needed 
for all the clovers as well as the 
vetches. 

The last page is devoted to native 
bees. We assume that copies of the 
bulletin, “Circular 554,” may be ob- 
tained from Corvallis. 
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SURE FIRE REQUEENING 


by Howard Easling 


In using this method I have never 
lost a queen. It is written with the 
users of the two-story system in 
mind but, with modifications, it could 
be used with colonies that winter in 
one story. 

The plan may be used anytime after 
fairly warm weather arrives and the 
colonies are fairly strong with at 
least a half dozen combs of brood. 
If there are not too many bees in- 
volved and we have enough time we 
can wait until the queens are at hand 
and then proceed as follows: 

Examine the hive and sort the 
brood putting about equal parts of 
sealed and unsealed together with 
plenty of adhering young bees in one 
body. Keep watch for the queen and 
when she is found place her in the 
body which does not contain the 
selected brood. After enough brood 
and honey have been chosen to fill 
a hive body, set that body to one 
side and place the chamber with the 
old queen, with the remainder of the 
brood and honey, on the bottomboard. 

Now we can do one of several 
things depending on the type of honey 
production and seasonal conditions. 
1. If comb honey is to be produced 
and the requeening is taking place 
well ahead of the honeyflow, proceed 
as described further on under the 
title “Queen on Top.” Then, after 
the queen has been laying for a few 
days, the inner cover may be slip- 
ped out and the bees allowed to re- 
unite. If the honeyflow is at hand 
put on supers in keeping with nectar 
conditions and colony strength. Then 
proceed as under subtitle. 

2. For extracted honey production, 
place an excluder over the chamber 
with the old queen, add supers in 
keeping with conditions, and proceed 
as under subtitle. 

QUEEN ON TOP 

After preparing the hive as given 
in methods 1 or 2, place an inner 
cover, with the escape hole tightly 
closed, on top of the hive and set the 
selected (or second) brood chamber 
on. If the body has a hole bored for 
use as an upper entrance face it to 
the rear. If there is none, an en- 
trance 2x% inches may be provided 
at either the top or the bottom of the 
body at the rear. 

Now take a caged queen and tear 
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the paper off the candy hole. Make 
a hole completely through the candy 
with a pen knife blade or a match. 
Spread the combs and put the cage, 
screen side down, between two combs 
an inch or two down from the top- 
bar. Then cover the hive. Shortly 
the field bees will have left the top 
and rejoined the old queen at the 
bottom. The new queen will be re- 
leased by the young bees above and 
she is practically certain of accept- 
ance. 

If you prefer not to hunt for the 
old queen, simply slip a queen ex- 
cluder between the two bodies at least 
five days before you expect to put 
the queens in. When the queens are 
available examine the two bodies and 
the presence of eggs in one will tell 
where the old queen is. If there is 
plenty of brood in both bodies, simply 
set the one with eggs and queen on 
the bottom board and proceed as 
outlined above. 

In a week or ten days after the 
young queen has been introduced she 
should be laying nicely. In comb 


y production, if the 
given at the start of the flow, chances 
are she may be left undisturbed until 
the supers are Then her 
chamber may be set down on the one 
with the old queen and let the bees 
unite and choose the better queen for 
themselves. However, if signs of 
swarming appear during the flow in 
the old chamber, remove any advanced 
cells and set the new queen chamber 
on the bottom board, place the old 
queen chamber on top of it and pile 
the supers above. 


honey queen is 


removed. 


In extracted honey 
soon as the young queen 
the inner cover may be replaced by 
an excluder, allowing the 
work both above and below. Or her 
chamber may be put down on the 
one with the old queen and all the 
supers put on top. It is seldom that 
any precautions are necessary when 
reuniting the two 


There are advantages to 
this plan: introduction is practically 
certain; there is no interruption in 
egg laying; large colonies result; it 
may be used with safety almost any 
time; no extra equipment is needed 


production, as 
is laying, 


bees to 


bodies. 


several 


There are many opportunities to 
vary manipulations to suit one’s 
particular conditions. It has worked 


very well for me. 
New York 





Queen Ann and Her Sisters 





My two sons, Happy and Greg, feeding from a 5 gal. milk can with faucet. It reduces 


robbing and waste. 


Austin, Texas 


| stencil a number on the back and cover but my wife, Ann, 
to name each queen and label the hive with that name. 


likes 


Looks real nice. John H. Happ, 
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THE DUGAT MULTIPLE 
QUEEN SYSTEM 


by A. H. Duncan 


The principle behind the Dugat 
skyscraper (or multiple queen) sys- 
tem is to provide a huge population of 
bees in one hive all bent on produc- 
ing honey at the right time, just at 
the start of the nectar flow. The plan 
is best applied in the apiary where 
there is only one nectar flow in the 
year, confined to a week or two. 

In the spring, three or more hives 
are placed on top of each other, each 
with its own entrance and separated 
from the next by a queen excluder. 
The proximity of the queens induces 
a greater laying rate in a spirit of 
competition. So great care should 
be taken to give them plenty of laying 
space. This can be done by brood 
grouping, that is, removing half the 
combs of brood produced by each 
queen and replacing with empty 
combs. The brood combs so collected 
should be put in extra hive bodies, 
with a queen excluder above and 
below, somewhere in the middle of 
the skyscraper hive. 

Fifteen days before the nectar flow, 
all the queens should be removed and 
the brood combs grouped with the 
sealed brood in the bottom boxes if 
possible. Then, five days before the 
nectar flow, cut out all queen cells. 
This leaves the colony with no un- 
sealed brood and maybe half a mil- 
lion bees with nothing to do except 
to collect and store nectar. 


A few years have passed since I 
made my first skyscraper hive and, 
although I have had some moments of 
trepidation, the interest and excite- 
ment has made the experiment worth 
while. The uniting of the colonies 
in spring has never caused _ the 
trouble I expected. By using bees of 
the same race in each skyscraper and 
slipping a sheet of perforated zinc 
over the excluders for a week or two 
so the bees can get used to each other 
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Here in this country we often use two 
queens to build a colony for the flow. But 
Father Dugat builds this skyscraper with a 
number of queens for the same colony. 


before they actually meet, I have 
avoided fighting and have never lost 
a queen. 

Dequeening has also been simple as 
the queens are always too busy lay- 
ing to bother about hiding. If the 
weather is bad it does not matter 
even if you are a week early or late 
with dequeening. However, the re- 
moval of queen cells has to be timed 
more accurately. Cutting out as 
many as a hundred queen cells is 
tricky work and I am always afraid 
I have missed one. The consequences 
are not disastrous but the bees do 
not work as well if there is a virgin 
about. Yet I have never lost a swarm 
from a skyscraper. 

My routine is as follows: I take 
the hive bodies off the top and place 
them in reverse order on a hive cover 
so the original top body is at the bot- 
tom. Then I go through each return- 
ing it to its place after finishing. 
Usually the bees are more gentle 
than in single colonies except when 
cutting cells when the weather is 
stormy. Full protection is needed for 
skyscraping as sometimes you are 
forced to work in bad weather. Also, 
because of their height, these giant 
hives are. more easily knocked over. 
I knocked a small one over once and 
by the time I had it back together 
my clothes and hat looked like loaded 
pin cushions. 

When the flow comes, the indus- 
try of the colony is remarkable and, 
at night, the sound of the fanning 
bees can be heard at a distance like 
the hum of a generator. I am certain 
that the crop is greater than the 
total from the hives separately. 

After removing the honey, build- 
ing up the colonies separately is a 
problem. Some people requeen with 
queenright nucs but I prefer to 
separate each part by a perforated 





zinc and give each hive a couple of 
ripe queen cells. The virgins seem to 
mate quickly and the spirit of com- 
petition between the ladies seems to 
favor the beekeeper. Sometimes, when 
returning from a mating flight, the 
virgins enter the wrong hive but I 
have overcome this by “skewing” the 
entrances and painting them a dif- 
ferent color. A week or so after the 
virgins have mated I shake some 
young bees into each hive to keep 
the colonies balanced. 


To sum up, skyscraping is fine 
for the small beekeeper but probably 
impractical for the business  bee- 
keeper. It need not be limited to 
honey production. The package man 
should look into it as he might be 
able to use the heavy laying and the 
extra bees produced so early in the 
season. I estimate that my skyscraper 
queens lay at twice their single hive 
capacity. The queen raiser might also 
consider the skyscraper for the large 
number of fine cells produced on de- 
queening; or as an easy way to get 
a large number of bees for mating 
nucs. For the small enthusiast 
Father Dugat has opened a new chap- 
ter in beekeeping which must be ex- 
plored to be enjoyed. 

Middlesex, England 
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Honey Eater 
by George H. Rea 


There was no moon that night in 
the Mesilla Valley of the Rio Grande 
in the fall of 1909. The road to the 
apiary, on the west side of the river, 
was a single track trail winding devi- 
ously among sand dunes. With a 
wagon load of comb honey we wanted 
to reach our usual camping place that 
night, near the west end of the bridge 
at San Miguel. The sky was glorious 
with stars but the sand opaque. Irvin 
gave the horses the reins and de- 
pended on them to follow the narrow 
trail, but they left it and soon were 
stuck in deep sand between large 
sand dunes. Leaving the horses to 
rest we climbed to the top of a large 
dune and shouted. Help was nearer 
than we supposed. A man’s voice an- 
swered and a light appeared. We told 
him of our predicament and he re- 
plied in the mixed language of that 
area, of which we understood little. 
It was a short distance to his home 
and corral both built of poles stuck 
into the sand and plastered with clay. 
He kindly indicated for us to come on 
as he showed the way with his lan- 
tern. By one of us pulling at the 
bridles and the other urging the 
horses, from the rear, they managed 
to draw the loaded wagon to more 
solid ground. From there he led us 
southward between goat corrals to the 
road to San Miguel. 


On the way that night I think the 
prize honey eating story of all time 
occurred. A hungry Mexican tramp 
who had helped us to load the honey 
was still with us, on his way to San 
Miguel. We had given him a hearty 
supper, with honey, but now he asked 
for more “miel.” Not wishing to open 
a shipping case of our fancy white 
comb honey, he was given a new 
brood-comb partly full. It must have 
contained about three pounds of 
honey. 


He greedily broke the comb with 
his fingers and ate it,. honey and 
wax completely, and returned the 
empty frame. We left him in town 
and went our way to camp for the 
night. 


A wag once asked me if I had ever 
met a beekeeper with a conscience, 
my answer was “all of them”. How- 
ever, my conscience smote me that 
night for giving a hungry man with 
a special appetite for honey so much 
comb to eat at one sitting. I hoped 
that it had done him no harm but I 
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George Rea 


must confess that I did not sleep 
well that night. However, where lives 
the beekeeper who would not prize 
such honey eating customers as he? 
Shall we include Samson of ancient 
times? 





OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
by B. D. Jacobs 


During a recent conversation with 
a local beekeeper, he mentioned the 
fact that beekeeping offers a person 
the opportunity to get away from 
the city and its crowds; to get closer 
to nature and the rugged outdoors. 
He said that in his case this helped 
to prevent his worrying, which evi- 
dently is somewhat caused by being 
in the midst of the works of man. 

It is really not worth while to be 
engaged in work that causes anxiety 
and worry, even though it is a well 
paying profession, because your 
health will fail, you will be a grouch, 
and your wife will be discouraged. 
Also your children, when they grow 
up, will more than likely choose 
some other field of endeavor because 
of the parents’ unhappiness. 


However, should you become a bee- 
keeper, you can establish a business 
that may well endure for your chil- 
dren and grandchildren after them. 
Actually beekeeping can be full of 
precious moments and joy no end 
for a person in it for more than just 
the money. For a person willing 





to serve the public with goodwill as 
well as good honey, not greedy of 
gain, beekeeping is the real it. 

Your business can be growing and 


expanding as you learn. You need 
not worry over a large debt for 
equipment and land, as_ the bees 


gather the nectar from the land of 
others, and equipment needed is little, 
The hours that you work can be regu- 
lated by yourself. 

Perhaps one of the many other 
branches of beekeeping will appeal 
to you more than the production of 
honey. Package bees are profitable 
to raise and ship in some parts of 
the country, or you may desire to 
produce royal jelly or queens for sale. 
And there is the making of honey 
candy, foods, candles, and so on that 
fit in nicely with beekeeping. 

You may be situated where a road- 
side market would go well with the 
local people. Sell other healthful 
foods and products as well as honey. 
This American public could use many 
more roadside stands, as we suffer 
from over processed and vitamin 
killed foods (called enriched). Also 
synthetic food made with artificial 
flavors and colors is pushing real 
foods from the grocer’s shelves. The 
roadside market is 
this problem. 

To sum it all up, the beekeeper 
will probably be a healthier individual 
than his neighbor, as the outside air 
of field and meadow will be his office 
most of the time, and a_ certain 
number of bee stings will prevent 
his ever being a victim of arthritis or 
rheumatism. He will be a member 
of the beekeeping fraternity and ac- 
cepted everywhere as a friend of 
nature and of man. A whole new 
world will be opened up to him in 
the study of bee behavior and plant 
life. The ability to choose a loca- 
tion suitable for gathering a crop 
of honey will be found to require a 
certain amount of skill. He can also 
set his own vacation date. 

Texas 


one answer to 





Microfilms of A.B.J. Available 


For the last four or five years 
American Bee Journal has had the 
opportunity of having copies of the 
magazine made on microfilms so that 
they would be available to libraries 
and individuals. 

The University Microfilms of 313 
North First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan produced these microfilms 
as they do for many other publica- 
tions. Anyone interested should write 
them directly. 
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PAT’S PUZZLER — The Hive 


Forty-one states this time with 137 answers. January puzzle brought 
120 answers; February 153; March 65. So—up we go again. So many say 


“it's fun” 


it must be. When we asked winners to retire is was expected 


that some might not like that but no one seems to regard it as otherwise 


than fair. 


subscription is about out. 


renewal that way. 


So many say that they are trying the puzzle because their 


If you folks fail keep on. You may get your 
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23 24 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. Collection of shrubs 2. Sound expressing laughter 
9. Plants lasting only one year 3. Royal Navy Reserves (Abbr.) 
10. Frames 4. Two-toed sloth 
12. Short for ukelele 5. Flower producing dark honey 
14. Preposition 6. Cook with dry heat 
15. 3.14 7. Elevateds (Abbr.) 


16. Pronoun 


18. Organs of touch and smell in honeybee 


19. Devour 


20. Nonprofessional 


23. Rogue in 
24. Beam 


“Merry Wives of Windsor” 
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Abbr.) 
11. Very gentle race of yellow bees 
13. Jealousy between queens 


8. Recording secretary 


16. Heat for uncapping knife 
17. Come in 
21. Pronoun 
(Abbr.) 


April Results 


That combination word “teste” for 
witness and the abbreviation for tel- 
lurium had many contestants guess- 
ing, and 19 down - 3.14—“P I”—just 
had to work itself out. Pat always 
has some sticker, clever girl. There 
were some real close postoffice runs. 
Three in California on April 6th, at 
9:30 a.m. for the winner, at 10 a.m. 


22. Underwriting account 





and at 1:30 p.m. Three in Colorado, 
April 7th at 7 a.m., at 2 p.m. and at 
4:30 p.m. Three in Indiana, April 
6th at 9 a.m., at 10 and at 8:30 p.m. 
Three in Maine, April 9th at 9:30 

m., 11:30 and 5:30 p.m. For Com- 
ments, A. L. Bird, Edmonton, Al- 
berta: “Some would call the Alcan 
Highway the Alaska Highway and be 
right. We have dropped Alcan here 
near the start of the highway.” 
Clarence Herrick, Maine winner: 
“Pat’s Puzzler is the first thing I 
look at.” (Many others with you). 
L. W. Hawks, Tenn. “Got the Journal 
this morning at 9:30 At 11:30 mail- 
ed out the puzzle.” Clyde S. Shive, 
Pennsylvania: “This gives me a rest- 
ful half hour after a tense day at the 
office.” Wesley W. Stephens, Michi- 
gan “ We enjoy the puzzles and they 
are teaching us something too.” In 
the list of winners the numbers in- 
dicate the number of answers from 
some states. 





Winners For April 


Alabama—E£. H. Miller, Gunterville 
Alberta—A. L. Bird, Edmonton 

Arkansas—P. T. Magniss, Batesville 
California (9)—C. D. Wakefield, Carmichael 
Colorado (5)—Clare Norris, Lindon 
Delaware—Mrs. H. E. Werner, Swanwyck 
Florida (6)—J. T. Gresham, Dunnellon 
Georgia—Dr. B. H. Lee, Jasper 

Ilinois (8)—Mrs. Ivan Whiting, Roscoe 
lindiana (4)—Paul Steffen, Pierceton 
lowa—H. Dean Zimmer, Charles City 
Kansas (4)—Robert Adee, Haddam 
Kentucky—Daniel Cupp, Bork Camp 
Lovisiana—James A. Page, Prairieville 
Maine (4)—Clarence |. Herrick, Augusta 
Maryland—C. Warren Loveless, Bethesda 
Massachusetts (6)—Deborah Ann Rice, Harvard 
Michigan (8)—W. L. Graver, Frankenmuth 
Minnesota (8)—W. B. Hokanson, Morris 
Montana—Anthony F. Geis, Bozeman 
Mississippi—Bruce Nicholson, Jackson 
Missouri—Wilson Ratliff, Shelbina 
Nebraska (4)—Gordon Still, Elm Creek 
New Brunswick—Albert Flemming, Sackville 


New Jersey—Edward Fuhlbruegge, Berkley 
Heights 

New York (4)—N. Dennis, Freedom 

North Carolina—Floyd Bolden, Hazelwood 

Ohio (4)—Russell Foster, Elyria 

Oklahoma—W. C. Singer, Ponca City 

Oregon—Joe Humphreys, Lebanon 

Pennsylvania —Robert Schmieder, Doyles- 
town 

Rhode Island—William K. Davis, Providence 

South Carolina—George Hagood, Jr., Winns- 


boro 

South Dakoto—Dean Woodsend, Hot Springs 
Tennessee—L. W. Hawks, 
Texas—J. E. Glover, Corpus Christi 
Verment—Victor Perkins, Bethel 
Virginia (4)—E. O. Peed, Elkton 
Wisconsin (8)—Edwin Raith Randolph 
Wyoming—John Schuelke, Laramie 


Viola 














Many beginners “begin” with one colony like this. If anything goes wrong with the one he is back where 
he started and another package er a divide from his beekeeper friend is needed to “begin” all over. The best 
unit for the serious start is five colonies. Then when something goes wrong with one or two a recovery can 
be made from the others. There are many ups and downs for the beginner and he is too easily discouraged 
with a small start. Don’t know who sent this picture but it is a colony high off the ground. It is a Langstroth 
hive on the grounds of African Boys’ School, Tabera, and the stand is used for protection from termites and 
ants. The pieces of tin at the top of the concrete legs are greased on the underside. 
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The Beginner and His 


Bees 


REQUEENING 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


The queen is the heart of a colony 
of bees. Without a good young queen 
a colony is almost worthless; its 
strength is weakened; it has a high 
percentage of drones; and usually 
there is much swarming as a result 
of supersedure. The life of a queen 
may be a long one, but she is at the 
peak of production only one or two 
years; and as a general rule, the be- 
ginner will gain by requeening each 
colony annually. If this rule is not 
observed, the best way to determine 
which colony needs a queen is by the 
brood pattern. It should be solid 
with no drone cells in the worker 
comb. The size of the brood nest is 
determined by the size of the colony 
and amount of food present. 


Requeening may be done at any 
time during the year that the old 
queen can be found, but best results 
are observed when the queen is in- 
troduced at the time of a light honey- 


flow, such as fruit bloom in the 





yy 


Introducing with regular mailing cage. 


Pushed between combs where bees eat out candy and release the 


queen. (Photo from J. C. Hogg, Tifton, Ga.) 
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spring or wild flower in the fall of 
the year. If there is no honeyflow, 


feeding syrup will help a great deal. 
Many beekeepers prefer to requeen 
in the fall so that the new queen will 





Several kinds of introducing cages, push-in, 
regular mailing cage, special candy cages, 
and a paper cage. 


Attendants removed. 





Sweetly smiles the Editor. A picture of Bill 
taken by Joe Sedlak, Oaklawn, Ill. (when 
Bill did not know it). 

. 

help build a colony of young bees 
for the winter and begin to lay early 
in the spring. These colonies will be 
better able to produce an early crop 
of honey. Spring requeening has two 
advantages in that it is usually easier 
to find the queen, since the colony 
has its lowest bee population at 
this time; and queens which have 
started to fail are very obvious in 
the spring. 





Home made wire cage, queen on comb unde- cage. Should have 
some young bees inside with the queen and some food in cells. 
Pretty sure way. Cage can be removed in few days. 
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How does one go about finding the 
queen? This is a tough job, especially 
for the beekeeper who has never seen 
one walking on the comb among bees. 
It will help to paint a bright spot of 
quick drying yellow or orange lacquer 
on the queen’s thorax. It is possible 
to purchase queens which have been 
painted. An Italian queen usually is 
easy to find, the queen’s light bright 
color is quite different from the 
workers’ more somber hue. The ab- 
domen is longer and thicker, and the 
wings appear shorter compared to 
the length of her body. It seems to 
take experience to be able to find 
the queen with ease. If she cannot be 
found by observation, it is possible to 
shake the bees through a queen ex- 
cluder. Place the hive body contain- 
ing the brood and queen on top of a 
queen excluder over an empty hive, 
pull out each frame, shake all the 
bees onto the queen excluder, and 
put the frames of brood into the 
empty hive body below. By the time 
the last frame has been shaken onto 
the queen excluder and set into the 
lower hive body, most of the bees will 
have worked their way below to the 
brood and the queen will be found 
trying to get through the queen ex- 
cluder. Although this system may be 
effective at finding the queen, it 
completely upsets the working morale 
of the colony for a period of time. 


Where may these queens be ob- 
tained for requeening? Several 
sources are available, but in the early 
spring, queens can be obtained only 
from the southern breeders. Later in 
the season the northern queen breed- 
ers produce good stock; also it is 
possible for any beekeeper, regard- 
less of size of his operation (as long 
as he has a couple of colonies) to 
produce his own queens from selected 
stock. Hybrid queens are preferred 
by many beekeepers and there has 
been some work done to show that the 
hybrid queens will generally outpro- 
duce the line-bred queens. 


Requeening is a very simple pro- 
cedure once the queen and all queen 
cells have been found and removed. 
Almost every beekeeper has some 
little gimmick that makes his system 
work best. Most of the systems are 
based on the idea the queen must be 
introduced; that is, that the queen 
must be in the cage for awhile before 
she is released from the queen cage 
by the bees. The simplest method 
is to lay the queen cage with the 
wire side down and the candy ex- 
posed over the brood nest, or to 
wedge the cage between two frames 
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of brood. Some people use a supple- 
mentary cage to allow the queen to 
walk over the comb as she is being 
released. Some use a cardboard in- 
troducing cage which the bees will 
remove themselves. All systems have 
their advantages and their advocates, 
it becomes almost an individual prob- 
lem. Pick a simple system and give 
it a fair trial. 


There seems to be some advantage 
to releasing the attendant bees that 
are shipped with the queen before 
introducing her. This is easy to do 
simply by releasing the queen and 
her attendants inside a _ veil or 
screened porch, picking up the queen 
and returning her to the cage. It is 
also possible to hold a finger over 
the opened hole and release the at- 
tendants one at a time. 


After the queen cage is set in place, 
the colony should not be disturbed 
for three or four days and then only 
to see that the queen has been re- 
leased. If she is still in the cage, it 
is usually safe to release her, reclose 
the colony, and wait for a few more 
days. Check the colony at this time 
to see that she is laying. In checking 
the colony use as little smoke as pos- 
sible and work very carefully to pre- 
vent balling and killing the queen. 





What Do You Want? 

On Jan. 16th, 1956, J. M. Essen- 
berg of Chesterton, Indiana, asked: 
“I have been having difficulty water- 
ing my bees. Would you give me an 
idea how to go about this task?” In 
the April issue on page 139 he got 
his answer. So it goes. When a reader 
wants information and writes for it, 
it is likely that other readers need 
the same information. So, what do 
you want? We'll try to get an answer 
just for you or as an article. 





Honey at West Point 

Henry J. Down, Kincardine, On- 
tario, says that the October 1956 issue 
of McCalls Magazine has an article 
“Parents Can Learn from West 
Point,” by Dr. F. J. Stare, Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, Harvard School 
of Public Health. In it he discusses 
the diet of the students and especially 
of the football players whose pre- 
game “brunch,” eaten four hours be- 
fore a game, includes two slices of 
whole-wheat toast with butter and 
honey “always honey—that’s part of 
the regime. And they love it.” 


Drouth— 
(from Page 180) 


haved very much like all of our pre- 
ceding drouths. It is almost an ex- 
act duplicate of the drouth of the 
30’s. Kansas had less rainfall in 
1956 than in any other year on rec- 
ord. 


When will this drouth break? 


Based on past performance our 
present drouth should break some- 
time in 1957. If the break comes in 
the spring, the farmers and beekeep- 
ers will get better crops beginning 
with 1957. If the break holds off 
until later in 1957, we cannot ex- 
pect much improvement in crops 
until 1958. From what I have seen 
of drouth, I expect this drouth to 
break in the spring of 1957 and I 
am making my plans accordingly. I 
am ordering trees for a small peach 
orchard with full confidence that 
these trees will have fifteen years 
with more than average rainfall in 
which to grow and produce before 
they will have to contend with an- 
other major drouth. 


The weather pattern of Kansas is 
similar to that of surrounding states 
all of which have been plagued with 
drouth these last five years. The 
break should come in 1957. The chart 
showing precipitation for the state of 
Kansas from 1924 to 1953 and its 
relation to farm income is worth very 
careful study. 


When you consider the increased 
acreage of legumes as a result of 
the soil bank and the fifteen years 
of more than average rainfall just 
ahead, I think you will agree that 
things look pretty good for the bee- 
keeper. 


Kansas 





New Pennsylvania Bulletin 
“Diseases of Bees and their Control” 


Circular 470, from Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania, written by W. W. 
Clarke, Jr. (our Bili Clarke, too, 
Editor of “The Beginner and His 
Bees” in ABJ), fully discusses bee 
diseases, their appearance and their 
treatment. For American foulbrood 
—spread of, burning, disinfection, 
transferring, drug treatment, resist- 
ant stock. For European, treatment 
and drug feeding. Sacbrood and 
chilled brood are also mentioned, in- 
cluding Nosema disease. 
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Biographical 





May M. Hooper 
England’s 
“Common Sense” 
Co-Worker 


As far as is known Mrs. Hooper 
had no hereditary connections with 
beekeeping though an older brother 
kept bees for nearly half a century 
on and off—the off times being due to 
the epidemic of “Isle of Wight” dis- 
ease. She says that her only quali- 
fication for beekeeping was a liking 
for honey! In fact she claims to pos- 
possible disqualifications, 
having no lifting power being only 
5 ft. 2 in. being also very ticklish 
and intensely dislikes the “feel” of 
bees, and after thirty-five years of 
beekeeping still reacts rather violent- 
ly to bee stings, anything more than 
six at a time sends her to bed in- 
disposed! 

Among her earliest recollections of 
beekeeping is that of hearing an old 
skeppist beekeeper “tanging” his 
swarming bees with his door key and 
the frying pan! Though quite a tiny 
tot at the time she felt a thrill of ex- 
citement as the sound rolled down the 
side of the beautiful Malvern Hills 
on which she was born and reared. 
A second well remembered thrill came 
when another skeppist pushed a de- 
licious chunk of honey comb into 
her childish mouth—this so that a 


sess all 


National Honey Show at the Crystal Palace. 
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clean little frock should not be soiled 
by an untimely accident with the 
sticky sweet. The only honey that 
ever tasted better than that was the 
first honey she garnered from her 
own bees years later! She also re- 
members a pot of “honey and borax” 
mixed by her mother and kept for 
application to the baby’s mouth (the 
baby being a younger sister) at the 
first sign of any trouble there. She 
remembers many a surreptitious dip 
of a finger into that pot when oppor- 
tunity offered! 

Mrs. Hooper insists that her first 
stock of bees was practically forced 
upon her by a keen beekeeper in Car- 
diff who wished to see her established 
in the craft before he left the 
district and she lacked the moral 
courage to tell him how much she 
disliked the idea of trying to man- 
age such objectionable little crea- 
tures! The bees proved to be healthy 
and vigorous though the hive was 
everything a hive should NOT be 
and naturally she made all the usual 
mistakes and suffered all the usual 
misfortunes a beginner normally ex- 
periences. 

Her personal disabilities soon led 





Mrs. Hooper seated at left. 





her to seek simple and easy methods 
of management and by great good 
fortune she early made contact with 
the late Dr. John Anderson, of the 
North of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, Aberdeen. From him she 
learned much about avoiding un- 
necessary work and unwanted swarm- 
ing. Adopting the principles of 
healthy bees, plenty of comb room 
in both brood chambers and supers, 
producing extracted honey instead of 
honey in the comb, avoiding all dis- 
turbance of the brood nest while 
drones were present, it soon became 
obvious that even in that most un- 
orthodox hive the bees were con- 
tented without swarming and each 
honey-harvest was heavier than was 
secured by neighboring beekeepers. 


Becoming known as a promoter of 
better beekeeping she was soon elect- 
ed to the Executive Committee of the 
Glamorgan Beekeepers’ Association 
helping to reorganize that associa- 
tion and acting as Hon. Secretary of 
the Cardiff & District Branch 
many years. 

In 1940 Mrs. Hooper organized a 
band of voluntary workers to spend 


for 
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Saturday mornings microscopically 
examining bees for acarine disease 
in the laboratory of the Agricultural 


Advisery Dept., Cardiff University 
under the direction of Dr. E. E. 
Edwards. After two years this val- 


uable work was carried on by the 
regular staff of this department and 
the examinations were expanded to 
investigate other diseases. 

From 1942 Mrs. Hooper was one 


of the appointed inspectors under 
the Glamorgan War Agricultural 
Committee when the “Foul Brood 


Order” was applied. 

In 1939 Mrs. Hooper’s book “Com- 
mon Sense Beekeeping” was published 
and this has become very popular 
with beekeepers, especially with be- 
ginners in the craft. In August of 
that same year she, on the personal 
invitation of Dr. O. Morgenthaler, 
gave a paper on her “New Theory 
of the Cause of Swarming” at the 
International Congress of Beekeep- 
ers held in Zurich. 

After the death of her husband, 
Mr. F. Hooper, she returned to her 
native parish of Colwall, Hereford- 
shire in 1945 and by 1947 she had 
organized a Branch of the Hereford- 
shire B.K.A. in Ledbury and District 
for which she acted as Hon. Secre- 
tary till a breakdown in health in 
1954 curtailed her activities. 

Having qualified as “Honey Judge” 
by examination of the Scottish B.K. 
A. she has assisted in judging honey 
at many shows including some of the 
famous ones, e.g. Imperial Fruit 
Show, Bath & West, and the National 


Honey Show. She has always been 
in steady demand as a lecturer and 
has visited most parts of Britain 
for this purpose. The December 1954 
issue of The Scottish Beekeeper 
brought to a close an _ unbroken 
series through twenty-five years of 
monthly articles “To Beginners” for 
that magazine. This occasion was 
marked by the Scottish B.K.A. by the 
granting of the Dr. John Anderson 


Award for Meritorious Service to 


Beekeeping and making her “An 
Honorary Associate of the Scottish 
B.K.A. in recognition of valuable 


services to beekeeping.” The present 
Editor of The Scottish Beekeeper, 
Mr. R.N.H. Skilling, F.S.C.T. made 
a personal gift of The Scottish Bee- 
keeper, Vol: XXX (1954) bound in 
the delightful tartan of Cameron of 
Lochiel and autographed by the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Scottish 
B.K.A. 

For the past twenty-two years 
Mrs. Hooper has contributed “For 
Beginners” to Bee Craft (the organ 
of the B.B.K.A.) and among readers 
of that magazine she is affectionately 


known as “M.M.H.” She has also 
supplied occasional articles to The 
Bee World and other beekeeping 


magazines and newspapers while for 
some years she supplied a monthly 
sheet of “Notes on Beekeeping for 
Schools” to the Herefordshire Ed- 
ucation Committee for circulation to 
schools having beekeeping in their 
curriculum. 

During the years 
Hooper organized a 


1940-44 Mrs. 
Demonstration 








Mrs. 
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Hopper at work among her bees. 


She takes a swarm and seems quite delighted. 


Apiary in Roath Park, Cardiff, un- 
der the auspices of Mr. W. Nelmes, 
Director of Cardiff Parks, and in 
connection with the “Grow More Food 
Here she lectured twice 
throughout the 
for beekeeping, which 
a great success for there 
much for beekeepers and the general 


Campaign.” 


weekly “active sea- 


son” proved 


to be was 


public to learn. Often there were 
queues of people lined up to see the 
marked queen in the observation 


hive while some made monthly visits 
the 
brood chamber, 
and expanding. This 
found to be extremely helpful in in- 
forming the public of the importance 
of honey bees in the pollination of 


to see how nucleus, in a glass 


backed was growing 


aplary was 


fruit and seed crops and also of the 
A descrip- 
tion of this apiary with a plan of 
its lay-out appears in The Bee World 
1944. 
too, 
service for Mrs. Hooper gave a series 
of talks through the B.B.C. on “Talk- 
ing of 1951 and had pre- 
one of a under 
Nancy 
ina 


value of honey as a food. 


for February 


Broadcasting, has been of 


Bees” in 
viously been 


the 


Ironside 


group 
Chairmanship of Miss 

see A.B.J. Aug. 1949 
broadcast discussion on the 
the 


series 


value of 
honey-bee in 
of talks for 
another series, 1950, on “The Chang 
ing Village” in which she dealt with 
the beekeeping of her district. 
Though impared health 
tailed of her former 
she is still able to do some lecturing 
and to advise neighboring beekeepers. 


pollination in a 


farmers and in 


has cur- 


some activities 
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Beekeeping and Mediterranean Fruit Fly Eradication 


F. A. Robinson and E. G. Kelsheimer 


On April 13, 1956 a resident of 
Miami Shores, Florida preparing to 
eat his morning grapefruit found that 
it was already being eaten by several 
insect larvae. This gentleman, having 
a normal amount of curiosity, wanted 
to know just whom his uninvited 
breakfast guests were, so he took 
the larvae to his county agent. The 
larvae were referred by the county 
agent to Dr. D. O. Wolfenbarger, En- 
tomologist, at the Sub-Tropical Ex- 
periment Station at Homestead, 
Florida. Dr. Wolfenbarger made a 
tentative identification of the larvae 
as the Mediterranean fruit fly, Cera- 
titis capitata (Wied.). This identifica- 
iton was confirmed by Dr. R. H. Foote 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The first public announcement of 
the return of this unwanted insect 
to Florida was made on April 23, and 
a short time later both state and fed- 
eral workers were swarming into the 
Miami area, and plans were being 
made to eradicate this insect again. 
The first step in this program was to 
find out how far the insect had al- 
ready spread. This was done by plac- 
ing traps containing a hydrolyzed 
protein bait throughout the Miami 
area. As the number of traps in- 
creased it soon became evident that 
the Mediterranean fruit fly was not 
confined to the Miami vicinity, but 
was already established in several 
other counties. By August 24, 1956 
the insect had been found in 27 coun- 
ties including most of the state from 
Orlando south. 


Once it became known that the in- 
festation was extensive, a coopera- 
tive eradication program, financed 
on a 50-50 basis between the state 
and federal governments, was estab- 
lished. A special session of the Florida 
legislature appropriated $5,000,000 to 
cover the cost of Florida’s share of 
the program. It was soon announced 
that the main weapon in the eradica- 
tion program would be aerial spray- 
ing, of all infested areas, with a 
malathion bait spray (Fig. 1). Fol- 
lowing closely behind this announce- 
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Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations 


ment of the spraying plans, there 
came a multitude of protests from 
many individuals and groups, who 
feared the effects of such wide-spread 
spraying on domestic animals, wild- 
life and even man. Although at- 
tempts were made to lay at rest these 
fears no one knew exactly what the 
effects of the program would be, on 
the wildlife in the infested areas. 
One of the groups that was most 
concerned about the program was the 
beekeepers in the southern half of 
the state, and some of them ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to the 
chances of beekeeping surviving in 
those treated areas. This was a per- 
fectly natural fear since the best 
beekeeping sections were generally 
the same as the Mediterranean fruit 
fly infested areas. Also malathion, 
which is one of the phosphatic insec- 
ticides, is highly toxic to honey bees, 
and many persons felt that the baits 
which were combined with the in- 
secticide to attract the Mediterranean 


Figure 1 
the Mediterranean Fruit Fly. 


- One of the multi-engine airplanes used 


fruit flies might also attract honey 
bees. Added to the above factors was 
the fact that it would be necessary to 
make four to six applications of spray 
to be sure of completely ridding an 
area of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Thus, if a colony wasn’t completely 
destroyed by the first application it 
still had to survive several later 
sprays. 

Happily, most of these fears were 
proven to be just needless worry and 
so far very few cases have been re- 
ported where honey bees were injured 
by the aerial sprays. To this date 
only seven or eight complaints have 
been received, of which four were 
definitely confirmed as spray injury. 
The first reported damage to bees 
came from a beekeeper in Miami, 
who had three colonies located at his 
home. The spray plane passed di- 


rectly over his home twice about 
10:00 o’clock one morning, when the 
bees were quite active, and the next 
morning the owner noticed from 200- 
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Figure 2 - Graph showing daily weight changes in scale colonies at Bradenton, Florida. 
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300 dead bees in front of the en- 
trances of two of his hives. The third 
colony showed no signs of injury. 

The next report of injury came 
from a beekeeper in Haines City, 
Florida. This man also had three 
colonies at his home, and his bees 
were very active working “June 
bloom” of orange trees when the spray 
plane came over. Here again, the loss 
was limited to only 200-300 bees per 
colony. This beekeeper reported that 
after succeeding spray applications 
he failed to notice any additional 
injury. 

The next report came from a bee- 
keeper in Kissimmee, Florida who 
reported finding approximately 500 
dead bees in front of each of his 20 
colonies. In this case too, no further 
injury occurred from _ succeeding 
spray applications. 

In December, 1956 a beekeeper from 
Tampa reported that his bees had 
been severely weakened by the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly sprays, and that 
his fall crop of honey was only about 
one-half as much as normal. This 
report was not surprising since the 
Tampa area has been one of the most 
difficult areas in the state to get rid 
of Mediterranean fruit flies. The par- 
ticular area in which these bees were 
located was sprayed twelve times. In 
view of this repeated spraying and 
the fact that the bees were gather- 
ing nectar, and thus were exposed to 
the spray droplets, it was not sur- 
prising that the injury to these col- 
onies was more severe than had oc- 
curred in other instances. 
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For the past four years the authors 
have operated scale colonies, at the 
Gulf Coast Experiment Station, at 
Bradenton, Florida, to obtain accu- 
rate information concerning the time 
of and duration of nectar flows in 
that area. When we learned that the 
Mediterranean fruit fly had been 
found in the vicinity, and that the 
area was scheduled to be sprayed, we 
decided to leave the colonies unpro- 
tected and see just what effect the 
sprays would have on them. Several 
workers at the station hoped that the 
spraying would completely destroy 
the bees since one of the colonies had 
become rather ill-tempered and on 
several occasions seemed to go out of 
their way to sting anyone passing by. 
These colonies were weighed daily 
and it is interesting to compare their 
records for the years before the 
Mediterranean fruit fly sprays with 
their record for the past year. These 
records are given on the accompany- 
ing graph, (Fig. 2), and even though 
nineteen spray applications were ap- 
plied, before the last Mediterranean 
fruit fly succumbed, the colonies did 
not show any signs of being injured. 
The spray planes passed directly 
over the colonies on several occasions, 
and on September 14, for some reason, 
the plane made three runs, passing 
directly over the colonies each time, 
yet the bees continued to gain weight 
and behave normally. A study of the 
graph, (Fig. 2), shows that the 
weight record for the last year fol- 
lows very closely the pattern set in 
previous years. 


The Bradenton area has been one 
of the most difficult areas in the 
state in which to eradicate the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly, and we feel that 
if colonies of bees were able to sur- 
vive the nineteen spray applications 
applied to the area, there is not much 
danger of bees being seriously injured 
in other parts of the state. It should 
also be pointed out that these bees 
at the Bradenton station were ac- 
tively working during the time the 
sprays were being applied and thus 
should have been as exposed as pos- 
sible to the sprays. Still, in spite of 
this they came through in good shape 
and as mean as ever. 


At this time both the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and _ the 
Florida State Plant Board officials, 
in charge of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly campaign, express confidence that 
the program will be successful in 
eradicating the Mediterranean fruit 
fly from Florida. It is also evident 
that even though large areas have 
been cleaned un, the fight is not yet 
over. At this date there are still 
several counties in which there are 
active fruit fly infestations, which 
are being sprayed. It is also possible 
that the population of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly will increase in the 
late spring or summer with the ad- 
vent of hot weather and additional 
host plants, but most beekeepers 
have gotten over their fears that bee- 
keeping is in danger of being wiped 
out by the Mediterranean fruit fly 
sprays. 
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Some Massachusetts Beekeepers 
Must Register 


by Walter M. Copeland, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Beekeepers Association. 


Beekeepers and other persons, who 
produce and package honey in jars 
for sale, must register. That is the 
effect of the law approved in August, 
1956, Chapter 663: “An Act pro- 
viding for the registration of persons 
engaged in the processing of food.” 
“Food includes all articles, whether 
simple, mixed, or compound, used for 
food or drink, confectionery or con- 
diment, by man or animal.” 

Also Chapter 94 has been amended 
by Section 305C: “No person engaged 
in the business of processing food for 
sale shall prepare, manufacture, pack, 
can, bottle, keep, expose, store, handle 
or distribute food without having ob- 
tained a certificate of registration 
from the department of public 
health.” It shall “be valid so long as 
such person is engaged in said busi- 
ness” and he “shall notify the de- 
partment upon the termination of his 
business.” Also “the department shall 
send a copy of such registration to 
the board of health of the city or 
town in which said place of business 
is located.” 

The intent of the law is to make 
known the location of persons pro- 
cessing and packaging food and does 
not necessarily place any restriction 
on the production of honey, not even! 
requiring the person to register who 
produces honey that is not for sale 
and intended only for his own or his 
neighbor’s use. There is no fee re- 
quired but registration should be 
filed with the department before 
making sales of bottled honey to be 
sure of safety for violation because 
“whoever violates any provision of 
this section shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $25 or more 
than $200.” 

Just how the amendment came 
about is not understandable. There 
must have been some acceptance of 
the value of the amendment to cause 
the chain store operators and others 
not in favor of it, to withdraw their 
objections and support the passage 
of the law. It was not imagined that 
the effect of the law would reach be- 
yond “any person who is a licensed 
common victualer, purveyor of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, a farmer who 
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produces and sells raw farm products, 
including eggs.” Perhaps the simple 
statement that “the section shall not 
apply to any person who produces 
and sells raw farm products” quieted 
the imaginations as to how far away 
from the farm a farmer can be when 
he becomes a beekeeper and sells his 
honey in bottles to his trade. Actually 
the application of the law is just that 
fair and square to the farmer and to 
the beekeeper. 


The Director of the Division of 
Food and Drugs is not interested in 
bees or beekeeping or in honey or 
combs in the application of the law 
to the point where honey is handled 
by somebody and contained in some- 
thing other than its original comb. 
So the farmer-beekeeper may sell 
honey in section boxes or in whole 
combs as “raw farm products” with- 
out violation. Beyond that point, 
where honey is separated somehow 
from the comb and someone is to 
“handle” or “prepare” or “pack” the 
honey, then the Director is inter- 
ested since he wants to know who 
that someone is in case some people 
become ill from eating the honey. 


But, now that the matter is clean 
and on the books, everybody is will- 
ing to cooperate fully because they 
feel it is right. Recently the re- 
quirements for grading comb honey, 
~repared by a committee from the 
Directors of the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation, headed by Dr. Frank R. Shaw 
of the University of Massachusetts, 
vas adopted, and these requirements 
‘will be of great help to beekeepers in 
narketing their honey. 

The step to be taken now by any 
beekeeper who packages or plans to 
yackage honey is to write to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, De- 
»yartment of ‘Public Health, Room 527, 
State House, Boston 33, and request 
a copy of the law regarding regis- 
tration of persons engaged in the 
processing of food and two copies of 
the “Application for Registration.” 
Make a carbon copy and put it in 
a frame under glass because it is of 
value to you until you terminate it 
with the Director. 


A New Honey Specialty 
by E. J. Thomas 
Maple honey spread, on which a 
patent recently has been issued, may 
be of interest to honey producers as 
a new wrinkle in marketing their 
honey. 


U. S. Patent No. 2,760,870 was 
issued to a group of four workers 
who have assigned it to the people 
of the United States of America as 
represented by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


The process consists of making 
what is described as a microcrystal- 
line maple honey spread. 


Maple syrup of from 75 per cent to 
82 per cent solids is treated with the 
enzyme invertase and this treated 
syrup mixed with honey in propor- 
tion varying from 50 per cent to 90 
per cent. The final mixture is 
crystallized by seeding it with dex- 
trose crystals, after which it is held 
under condition necessary to pro- 
duce substantial crystallization. In 
many respects the process is rem- 
iniscent of the well-known Dyce 
method of producing soft or spread- 
able granulated honey. 

Such a product, particularly if 
maple syrup is available to the bee- 
* ; ‘ 
keeper, might well prove an inter- 
esting item for the higher priced 
specialty market. 

Ontario 





Abstract—The Antibiotic Substance 
Of Pollen 
Chauvin, Remi and Lavie, Pierre. 
Ann. inst. Pasteur 90:523-7 (1956); 

Chem. Abstr. 50:12191a (1956). 
The antibiotic substance of pollen. 

Pollens of some plants such as 
maize, Castanea, dandelion, red clover, 
Cistus, and Erica arborea were used 
to prepare extracts with alcohol or 
boiling water. The alc. ext. was puri- 
fied by chilling, filtering, concg. to 
dryness, on the water bath, dissolv- 
ing the residue in boiling water, chil- 
ling, and filtering. The crude aq. ext. 
was purified by addn. of 8 vol. ace- 
tone, discarding the ppt., concentrat- 
ing the solution to dryness, dissolving 
the residue in alc., evapg., dissolving 
the residue in boiling water, pptg. 
with Pb, and removing excess Pb. 
Antibiotic activity was displayed by 
these exts. against. strains of Proteus, 
Escherichia, Salmonella, Bacillus sub- 
tilis, and Pseudomonas seruginosa. No 
antibiotic was extracted from white 
clover, coquelicot, colza, Prunus, Saliz, 
or fruit trees. 

F. B. Wells 
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Abstract—Vitamin Content of Pollen 

After Storing 

Nielson, Niels, AB Kabi, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Acta Chem. Scand. 10:332-3 (1956) 
(In English); Chem. Abstr. 50: 
13178f (1956). 





Vitamin content of pollen after stor- 
ing. 

Pollen samples from Zea mays, 
Alnus glutinosa, A. incana, and Pinus 
montana were stored 1 year in a cool 
dry place. They were then reexam- 
ined to det. whether the B-vitamin 
content had changed. The results 
showed that the stability of the vita- 
mins in pollen depends on the kind 
of pollen used. The greatest stability 
was found in Z mays pollen in which 
the vitamin content remained almost 
unchanged. A. incana pollen con- 
tained the least stable vitamins. The 
most unsable vitamin was panto- 
thenic acid (I); only 14% remained 
after 1 yr. in a sample of A. glutinosa 
pollen. The biotin and inositol con- 
tents were almost unaltered in all 
the samples. In some samples the 
content of riboflavine, pyridoxine, and 
nicotinic acid remained the samie 
while in others they decreased. 

F. B. Wells 





Abstract—Bactericidal and Anti- 


biotic Power of Royal Jelly 


Hinglais, H. and Gautherie, 
Fac. med. Paris. 

Ann. inst. Pasteur 91:127-9 (1956); 
Chem. Abstr. 50:14129f (1956). 
Bactericidal power and _ antibiotic 
power of royal jelly. see also Ann. 
inst. Pasteur 89:684-6 (1955). 
Royal jelly was found to possess 
bactericidal power against staphylo- 
cocci and Proteus, but it has no re- 
cognizable antibiotic activity. 

F. B. Wells 
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USDA Will Not Issue Revised 
Comb Honey Standards: 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today it will not re- 
vise U. S. Standards for Grades of 
Comb Honey as proposed in April 
1956. Standards in effect since 1933 
will continue effective. 


The time for receiving comments on 
the proposed revision, set originally 
for December 31, 1956, was extended 
to February 28, 1957. 

A review of comments and views 
submitted indicates that it would not 
be desirable to issue the proposed re- 
vision at this time. 
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Geiger Counter for Disease Study 


Sturtevant and Hitchcock, at the 
Laramie Research Station, fed an 
AFB colony with radioactive sugar 
syrup and then removed all the bees. 
The hive with AFB was set near a 
disease free yard and the spread of 
the disease was traced from it to the 


healthy colonies with a Geiger coun- 
ter. Each time a bee robbing the dis- 
eased hive returned to its own colony 
it would cause the needle of the Gei- 
ger to jump quickly, showing that 
the bee had a load of radio-active 
honey. It kept the two experimenters 
busy counting the “hot” bees. (Colo- 
rado B-Notes, March) 





This Ils The Queen 


PENNSYLVANIA 


gerry 


PATTY WERTS 


Patty is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. Werts, Westmoreland County. 


She was 


elected in August and will serve until August of this year. She has taken part in county fairs, 
radio and television programs, and the State Farm Show. She is a graduate of the High School 
class of 1954 and she is now employed as a stenographer by the West Pennsylvania Power Co., 
at Greensburg. She is also a beekeeper herself and is the Sec.-Treas. of her County Association. 
At the summer meeting of the State Association she will crown her successor who will be 
chosen at that time. Patty has rekindled a new demand for honey in Pennsylvania, particularly 
in her own county. The Werts supply of honey has long since been sold. The family has kept 
bees for 35 years and has never had a similar demand for honey. 

A. R. Dean, Business Manager, Pa. State Association 
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Hazel-Atlas Pail, Comb and Queenline Jars 


A Sparkling, crystal-clear Hazel-Atlas Queenline Jars fill quickly, pour easily, and sweet- 
talk to the customer wherever they’re displayed. H-A also offers a complete line of beautiful flint 
containers for your pail and comb sales. For details, get in touch with your nearest H-A 


representative. o 
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HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


division of CONTINENTAL E€ CAN COMPANY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Oakland County (Michigan), Holly, 
May 5th 

The Oakland County Association 
will have its spring meeting at the 
home of our Secretary, Henry Saeger, 
212 East Street, Holly, at 2 p.m., 
May 5th. Ken MHoopengarner is 
the guest speaker. Spring Manage- 
ment will be discussed. On the agen- 
da will be the installation of a pack- 
age of bees and a few nucs will be 
made. Please bring your bee veils. 

Al Bzenko 

President 





Iowa Short Course, Ames, May 10-11 

The Annua) Short Course for Bee- 
keepers will be held by the Iowa 
State College at Ames on May 10 and 
11. The guest speaker for this pro- 
gram is Dr. Eva Crane, internation- 
ally known authority who is editor of 
the Bee World and director of the Bee 
Research Foundation in England. 
This offers an unusual opportunity 
for beekeepers of Iowa. It is hoped 
that a large number will avail them- 
selves of this privilege which is of- 
fered to them. The detailed program 
will be available for distribution May 
1. 

F. B. Paddock 

Extension Apiarist. 





Worcester County (Mass.) May 18th 


The Worcester County Association 
of Worcester, Mass. will meet at 1:30 
P.M. on May 18, at the site of the 
Wendell Phillips Parker Training 
School of Nature, which is located on 
Route 31 midway between Holden 
and Paxton. Watch for Wendel 
Phillips Parker sign and turn north 
on cinder road to school site. 

Mr. Philip Pike, President, will 
preside, All members are urged to 
bring a basket lunch. Coffee will be 
provided. Our club hive will be on 
display. 

It has been noted by two members 
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of this association, namely Mr. Roaf 
and Mr. Stevens, that the honey 
bees were harvesting pollen as early 
as March 16, in the southern area 
of this county. In view of this early 
report, the members of this 
ciation are anticipating an 
flow. 

Peter S. Stapor 

Publicity 


asso- 


early 





Westchester County (New York) 
New Rochelle, May 19th 

The Westchester County Associa- 
tion will hold its last indoor meeting 
at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lock- 
wood Ave. New Rochelle, N.Y. on 
Sunday, May 19, at 2:30 P.M. 

At this meeting there will be many 
“Bee Problems” to be discussed. There 
will be experts on hand to answer 
your questions. 

Refreshments will be served at the 
close of the meeting. 

Mrs. Alfred Roth, 

Pub. 





Midwestern, Kansas City, 
May 1 

The Midwestern Association will 
meet at the Consumers Co-op Asso- 
ciation Building, 3315 N. Oak Traffic- 
way, Kansas City, Missouri at 2:00 
P. M., Sunday, May 19th. A tour of 
the building will be made with an 
interesting program and lunch to 
follow. 

J. F. Maher, Secretary 





Eastern Missouri Annual Field Meet, 
Arboretum, Gray Summitt, May 19th 
The Annual Field Meet of the East- 
ern Missouri Association will be at 
Gray Summit, at the Arboretum, on 
Sunday, May 19th. Detailed notice 
will go out in May. Speaker will be 
G. H. Cale, Editor of the American 
Bee Journal. 
Arrena §S. Gerlach 
Sec. Treas. 


Middlesex County (Mass.) Groton, 


May 25th 
Middlesex County Association 
(Mass.) will 


hold its first outdoor 
meeting on May 25th at the home and 
apiary of member Samuel Dickson 
located on Old Ayer Road, in Groton. 
At this meeing the members and 
friends present will be privileged to 
see 3,000 apple trees in blossom and 
to inspect Mr. Dickson’s beehives as 
well as the “New Club Hive” which 
was started at the April meeting 
when (President Nuenzer placed a 
package of bees in the new Club 
Hive with foundation only. This pack- 
age was placed in the hive inside the 
Auditorium of the Mass. State Field 
Experimental Station in the presence 
of those visitors and members with- 
out the loss of a bee. 

Many visitors and members are 
expected at this meeting since many 
of the 100,000 who visited the “Bee 
Display” at the Spring Flower Show 
of the Mass. Horticultural Society 
recently held in Boston, expressed 
their desire to learn more about bees. 

Louise Proctor, Cor. Sec. 





Norfolk County (Mass.) 
May 26th 
The Norfolk County Association 
will hold its next meeting at the Nor- 
folk County Agricultural School, 
Walpole, Mass., on Friday the 26th 
of May at 8 P.M. Dr. Frank Shaw, 
Professor of Beekeeping at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, will be the 
speaker. This promises to be an ex- 
cellent meeting. Refreshments will 
be served at the close of the meeting. 
Edith L. Colpitts, Cor. Sec. 


Walpole, 





Iowa Summer Meeting, Dakota City, 
July 13th 
Plans for the summer meeting have 


already progressed well into the 
planning stage. Mr. Henry Hansen, 
of Dakota City, will serve as host for 
the summer meeting to be held July 
13 at his honey house in Dakota City. 
It will be recalled that the date of 
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the summer meeting was established 
many years ago to coincide with the 
birthday of our “Mister Beekeeper”— 
Frank C. Pellett, of Atlantic. 


Mr. Hansen is making a special 
project of stock improvement. A dem- 
onstration yard is to be established 
using three strains of bees. The yard 
will be set up so as to offer compar- 
able conditions for colonies headed by 
each of the three different strains. 
This will require considerable effort 
to establish and maintain and Mr. 
Hansen deserves a great deal of 
credit for wanting to make the re- 
sults available to beekeepers gen- 
erally when they attend this meeting. 


The program, as it is proposed at 
this time, is to have games at 10:00, 
begin the tour to visit the demon- 
stration yard at 11:00 and return to 
the honey house for lunch at 12:00. 
The afternoon program will com- 
prise topics by outstanding speakers 
to round out a worthwhile program 
for everyone. The coffee served at 
the end of the program will be “one 
for the road” on the way home with 
a message for safe driving. 

F. B. Paddock 

Extension Apiarist 


Fifteenth Annual Short Course for 
Minnesota, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 
May 8, 9, 10 
Dr. Eva Crane, Director of Bee 
Research Association and Editor of 
Bee World, will talk at the Fifteenth 
Annual Beekeepers Short Course 
given at the Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
Dr. Crane has been in close touch 
with those doing research work on 
bees and beekeeping all over the 
world. She is thus able to bring us 
first hand information on the most 
recent research work on bees and the 
latest developments in beekeeping. 
Dr. Crane will talk on “The Life 
Story of the Bee,” “Some Recent 
Discoveries About the Bees” and 
“Beekeeping in Great Britain and 

Europe Today.” 


Besides Dr. Crane’s lectures, there 
will be talks on apiary management, 
food value of honey, value of bees 
to agriculture, bee diseases and laws, 
and also beekeeping movies and yard 
demonstrations of installing packages 
and other beekeeping practices. 


The course is given on May 8, 9, 
and 10. 


Dr. M. H. Haydak 
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New Hampshire Meetings for 
May to August 

These New Hampshire Meetings 
will be on the third Saturday of May, 
June, July and August. The May 
meeting will be at the State Univer- 
sity at Durham. June at Dr. Sanders 
in Candia. July at Phil Townsend’s 
experimental bee yard and at the 
Grange Hall in Meriden. August at 
Ansel B. Moshier’s place in Warner. 

Walter J. Berry 

Chester 





Crawford County (Pennsylvania), 
Spartansburg, May 18th 

The Crawford County Association 
will meet at the McCray Community 
Building on Rt. 89, north of Spartans- 
burg. Package bee demonstrations at 
4:30 p.m. followed by supper and a 
business meeting. Good program; 
everybody invited. Bring a beekeep- 
ing gadget or a trick of the trade. 

Ivan Barton, Pres. 

Alice Reynolds, Sec. 





Report on Hobbyist Program 
American Beekeeping Federation 
Convention, Long Beach, Calif. - 1957 


Hobbyist Beekeepers, present at 
the American Beekeeping Federation 
Convention at Long Beach, California, 
attended an evening meeting with a 
panel type of program with question 
and answer periods, discussing Hob- 
byist Beekeeping problems. 

M. C. West, queen and package bee 
producer, and former research work- 
er in beekeeping from Winters, Calif., 
was in charge of the program and 
moderator of the panel. He spoke of 
the importance of hobbyist beekeepers 
and their essential place in the bee- 
keeping industry. It was pointed out 
that hobbyists often do valuable pub- 
licity and public relation work in 
their local communities. Many im- 
portant discoveries and observations 
concerning beekeeping have been 
made by the hobbyist beekeeper. Their 
numbers in the American Beekeeping 
Federation is invaluable in legisla- 
tive work. 

The American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion is an important organization 
where the hobbyist beekeeper and the 
commercial beekeeper can work to- 
gether for the mutual betterment of 
the beekeeping industry. 

P. J. Hewitt, Jr., Chairman of Pub- 
licity of the Connecticut Beekeepers 
Association, and a hobbyist beekeeper 
himself, presented the Problems of 
the Hobbyist, and discussed Bee- 
keeper Organizations and their work. 

The beekeeping topics ably pre- 
sented and discussed by the panel 


included: Beekeeping as a Hobby; 
Available Information on Beekeep- 
ing; Locations for a Beekeeping Hob- 
by; Beekeeping Equipment and Its 
Assembly; Methods of Starting with 
Bees; Installing Package Bees and 
Introducing Queens; Colony Manage- 
ment; Bee Diseases and Their Identi- 
fication; Control of Bee Diseases; 
Preparation of Honey for Use; Fairs 
and Exhibits. 

The panel consisted of noted autho- 
rities in the various phases of bee- 
keeping. The beekeepers present were 
fortunate to meet and hear such em- 
inent apiculturists as Allen Root and 
Frank Swanson of the A. I. Root Co.; 
Baxter Woodman of the A. G. Wood- 
man Co., Frank Todd of the USDA; 
Leslie Little, State Apiarist of Ten- 
nessee; Dr. R. L. Parker, Professor 
of Apiculture and State Apiarist of 
Kansas; Joseph Moffet, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Apiculture of Colorado 
A & M College and Editor of “Bee 
Notes”; C. D. Floyd, President of the 
Apiary Inspectors of America; and 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, Professor of Apicul- 
ture at Cornell University and in- 
ventor of the Dyce process for pre- 
paring granulated honey. 

Two of our good neighbors from 
Canada, Mr. Burke and Mr. Robert- 
son, were members of the panel and 
presented topics for discussion. Prob- 
ably the beekeeping industries of nec 
other tw6 nations in the world are as 
closely related as are those of Canada 
and the United States. 





Stingless Bees Again 

Lately received here is a bulletin 
by Virgilio de Portugal Araujo, issued 
by the Institute of Angola (Congo 
Free State, West Africa) on stingless 
bees (meliponins). These bees are 
found also in other parts of the 
world especially in Brazil and South 
America. The late Frank C. Pellett 
endeavored to keep a colony or two 
here at Hamilton, obtained from 
Mexico, but without success. They did 
not last the winter. 

The present author traces’ the 
habitat of these interesting bees, re- 
ferring also to the works of Kerr, 
Nogueira-Neto, Smith and others; 
as well as their habits etc. He is 
quite satisfied that if proper hives 
were built for these colonies it might 
be possible to have colonies for ob- 
servation and pleasure in other parts 
of the world than their usual habitat, 
and goes on to explain and diagram 
the hives required. 

The book is in Portuguese with con- 
clusions in the back of the book in 
French and English. 


American Bee Journal 





Eastern Apicultural Society 
Conference to meet at 
Pennsylvania State University 

August 23 and 24 
The Bastaen Apicultural Society 


will hold its Third Annual Confer- 
ence Aug., 23 and 24. The Conference 
will stress both the social and educa- 
tional phases of beekeeping. On the 
social side will be a tea for the ladies 
on Friday P.M. followed by a dance 
in the evening. The whole plan of the 
conference is arranged to catch and 
hold the interest of the entire bee- 
keeping family. Penn State’s Famous 
Flower Gardens will prove an added 
attraction. 

The Conference will feature top 
flight speakers who will discuss im- 
portant phases of beekeeping. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Gordon F. 
Townsend of Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
Lloyd Shearman of Maryland, Dr. 
White of The Philadelphia Federal 
Testing Laboratory, James I. Ham- 
bleton of Beltsville, Md., Dr. Marvin 
Webster of U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Dr. Borthwick of Beltsville 
who did such a marvelous job with 
behavior of plants will be with us 
again. Pennsylvania will contribute 
its talent with such quality speakers 
as (Prof. Anderson, W. W. Clarke, 
and Mrs. Fern Hetrick. The entire 
program will be filled with social, 
educational, and recreational activi- 
ties. 

The Gadget Show, The Honey 
Show under the capable guidance of 
Prof. George Abrams of Maryland, 
and the delicious Chicken Barbecue 
on Saturday evening are certain to 
make the Conference highly attrac- 
tive. 

The costs while attending the Con- 
ference will be surprisingly moder- 
ate. Registration will be $2.00, dor- 
mitory space in Simmons Hall on the 
Campus will be $2.50 per person per 
day. Single rooms will be $3.00. 

Send your registration fee, only 
$2.00 to E. J. Anderson, Room 9, 
Dairy Building, University Park, Pa. 
Everybody is welcome. And where 
can you get so much for so little? 
You just can’t afford to stay home. 





Royal Olympic Honey Show 
Commemorating the famous Olym- 
pics which were held in Melbourne, 
Australia, in the fall, the Agricul- 
tural Society of Victoria named their 
bee and honey show, The 1956 Olym- 
pic Royal Melbourne Show. Only 
open classes were retained for this 
show and some 69 entries were staged. 
Results are given in the Oct. 15 
Australasian Beekeeper. 
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Russian Pollination Problems 

“Revue Francaise D’Apiculture” in 
its November number has an article 
by M. N. Gluschkow of Apicultural 
Study School, U.S.S.R. 

He says the harvest of a crop need- 
ing pollination depends inversely on 
the distance between bees and fields 
to be pollinated. Even though the 
distance is only 300 to 500 yards the 
harvest would be only 70 to 90% of 
the maximum potential if the bees 
were immediately in the field. This 
was for apples and buckwheat. 

Orienting of bees by imparting 
either odor or sweetness on fields 
of blossoms is highly regarded as a 
means of increased efficiency of bees 
as pollinators of a field, though tests 
in America do not seem to bear out 
such conclusions. 

The planting of heavy bearing 
nectar plants either next to or among 
the plants of a field to be pollinated 
was of great help, when it was pos- 
sible to time the blooming of the nec- 
tar plant so it will just be going out 
of bloom as the desired field begins 
its blooming period. 

Heavy fertilization increases nectar 
yield and in turn increases seed and 
fruit. Phosphorus and potassium are 
especially valuable. 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


QUEENS 


Italian Cross-Bred 


From High Honey Producing Strain 
after May 15th 


1 to 50-—$1.00 50 or more—90c 
J. C. SIMONDS 


Rt. 3, Box 3021, Tel. Lenox 35092 
OROVILLE, CALIF. 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
GLENN, CALIF. 





Carniolan and 
Caucasian 
QUEENS 


_ Only source of original strain of 
imported Queens by the late Albert 
G. Hann. 

Queens $1.35 each, air mail, dis- 
count on quantity. $2.00 each to for- 
eign countries. Safe arrival in con- 
tinental U.S. only. Ready March Ist. 

No package bees this season. 
W. D. REAMS 
La Belle, Florida 


Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 


for the beckeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


Box 87 





Yellow Italian Bees and 
Queens 
Good honey producing stock; gentle 
to work wit just two of the things 
you can get when you place your order 
with us. We guarantee health certifi- 


cate, live arrival and full weight in 
packages. 


Prices 
2 Ib pkg w/q $3.30 
3 lb pkg w/q 4.25 
Young laying queens $1.00 each 
OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 
Hamburg, La. Box 203 








YELLOW ITALIAN 
QUEENS 80c each 
ay that produce gente yellow bees. 
g producers. 
satiafaction 


and live ps A All 
queens shipped AIRMAIL. 


MANUEL MAYEAX 





Hamburg, Louisiana 











CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in com- 
mon with their ne bere im Ge U6 If 
you are interested 

of the Border,” send us 


NOW. | Subscription gree ne per vear 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 








QUEENS 
From the Deep South 
Goss ee Terese Cet ieee 
50 up—$1.15 ea. 








PIEDMONT APIARIES 
Rt. 8, Box 182-A, Concord, N. 








ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
AT A FAIR PRICE 
2 lb. w/queen $3. m. 3 lb. w/queen 25 


4 Ib. w/queen $5. Extra queens 
Will try to satisfy you. 


gt Avasores McFARLING 
Tupelo, Mississippi 


1.10 





3-Banded Italian Queens at 80c each 


For top production in honey and for gentle 
bees to work with, try our 3-Banded Italian 
Queens. Live arrival and health certificate 
guaranteed. 


ALLEN H. GAUTHIER - Hamburg, b 











BETTER ITALIAN 
Package Bees 
and Queens 
WOODLAND APIARIES 


J. Russell Jack, Jr. 
R. No. 1, Box 585, Woodland, Calif. 
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THREE BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS AIRMAILED 


Prompt personal attention given each 
rane. Prices 1 to tom ee 25 to 99— 
$1.10; 100 up—$1.00 
order now. 


DIXIE HONEY CO. 
Belton, South Carolina 


each. Place your 











Package Bees and 
Queens 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Moreauville, La. 


Box 33 Phone 2415 











Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 











Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1957 
Truck loads a agen Nuclei made 
to order. Caucas Italian queens. 
EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. — Phone 5584 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three-Banded Italians 
Queens—1 to 50, $1.25 each; 50-up, $1.00. 
2-lb. pkgs. with queen—1 to 50—$4.00 
each; 50-up, $8.75; 3-Ib. with queen— 

$5.00, 50-up—$4.75. 
We guarantee safe arrival. 
TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249, Luverne, Ala. 





ITALIAN BEES AD 

1 to 99 1 
2 lb. with queen__$3.25 
3 lb. with queen... 4.15 3.90 
4 lb. with queen. 5.05 4.80 

QUEENS EACH—$1.00 
Health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed. 


HOLDER HOMAN Shannon, Miss. 


UEENS 


or more 
00 








Shumans’ 


Italian Queens 


Young Mated certified queens. 
Very good producers. Shipped 
Air Mail. 


50 and Up 


LEROY SHUMANS 
407 Jefferson St., Hazelhurst, Ga. 

















QUALITY ONLY 


Italian Queens 


for high production 
Prompt Service 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Box 87 Palo Cedro, Calif. 








Apicultural Society of Rhode Island 
Providence, June 23rd 

The next meeting of the Apicul- 
tural Society of Rhode Island will be 
held on June 23 at 2:30 P.M. at the 
home of the president, Bill Davis, 
81 Bergen Street, Providence, R. I. 

Beekeeping demonstrations will be 
held in the apiary. A_ special bee 
equipment prize will be donated to 
the lucky holder of the winning 
ticket. Tickets passed out (free) at 
the next meeting. Every beekeeper is 
cordially invited to attend our meet- 
ings. 

Wulf Kroekel 

Corres. Secretary 





Ohio Past Meeting 


The Ashland, Ohio Beekeepers 
Assn. held its regular meeting and 
election of officers March 23rd. Re- 
elected were President Clifford Lat- 
ter, and Secretary-Treasurer Alvin 
Keener. Harrison Seiss was elected 
Vice-President. We had a very in- 
teresting meeting and discussion on 
spring management. Our group is 
small in numbers but big in ideas. 
This being the start of our second 
year; we have many interesting meet- 
ings planned. Our May meeting will 
be a field meeting held in the apiary 
of our Ashland County bee inspector: 
Mr. Grant Long. 

Pres. Clifford Latter 





Honey High In Ideal Sugars 
But Not In Irritating Factors 

One of the many reasons why 
Sports College strongly recommends 
honey as an ideal form of energy 
fuel is that it has very little suc- 
rose. This is a type of sugar consid- 
ered to be a stomach irritant after 
study of usage tests at Sports Col- 
lege. 

In many tests conducted by Sports 
College staff members energy foods 
containing high amounts of sucrose 
have proved to be difficult to tolerate, 
especially under either physical or 
emotional stress. Fed honey under 
the same circumstances athletes par- 
ticipating in the tests reported no 
stomach irritation or distress. 

According to Dr. James S. Mc- 
Lester, one of the world’s greatest 
medical nutrition experts, the chief 
sugars of honey are fructose and 
dextrose. These, according to our 
experience, are not only exceedingly 
effective as energy fuel sources but 
can be assimilated in large quanti- 
ties without causing digestive dis- 
tress. 

(From Sports College News. Toronto) 





CAUCASIANS 
Queens available after May 12 
$1.00 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts. Calif. 











CHAS. A. BOWEN 


Htalian Package 
Bees and Queens 


Cottonwood, California 














PALMETTO gu ALITY QUEENS 

They are not a Liability to —_ —_ 

ness but an Asset. on them ancy. 

Prices as follows: 1 to 10—$1.10; 11 
$1.05; 26 to 50—$1.00 each. 
Booking orders now. 


Cc. G. ELLISON aX SONS 
Phone 7319 Iton, S. C. 








HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise 


what you hav« 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXA 








Yeliow Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Gentle, good honey producers. 
We specialize in queen breeding. 
We guarantee Health Certificate, 
Live Arrival and full weight pkgs. 
2 Ib. pkg. w/q $3.30 
3 Ib. pkg. w/q 4.25 
Young laying queens $1.00, each 
air mail 
JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 


Box 106 Hamburg, La. 











Quality Italian QUEENS 


Live delivery and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens shipped after May 15th 
$1.00 


1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 








FRAMEWORK ITALIAN QUEENS 
9—$1.00 


1 to 
10 to 99--$0.95; 100-up—$0.90 
May 20th to June Ist, $0.75 ea. 
After June Ist, $0.65 ea. 
BOB GALE’S APIARIES 
Box 472 Ph. 2567 Bunkie, La. 














ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Top Qusity Reise in Shasta County 
in Standa — Discounts 
Good Service. 
Cc. G. THOMAS & SON 
P. O. Box 63 Cottonwood, California 
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SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 


for 
Quality 
Merchandise 


Prompt Service 


Low Prices 





























WOODENGOODS 
FOUNDATION 
SUPPLIES 
DRUGS 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
Sioux City, lowa 


Rogers, Texas - Waycross, Ga. - Tacoma, Wash. 
Lima, Ohio - Anaheim, Calif. 


Three Band and Pure Italian 
Hybrid Package Bees and 
Queens 


We Ship Pure Worker Bees By Mail, Express 
or Truck — With Queens Introduced or Not 
Whichever You Like. 


WE GUARANTEE LIVE ARRIVAL 
1957 Prices 
Each with A young Laying Queen 
Lots of 2ibs. 3ibs. 4 ibs. 
1to ll Each $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 
12 to 29 Each 4.05 5.10 6.15 
30 or More Each 3.85 485 5.85 


5 Ibs. 
$7.55 
7.20 
6.80 
UNTESTED QUEENS 1 to 11—$1.40 


12 to 29—$1.30 Each 30 or More $1.20 Each. 
Tested Queens—$2.00. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


P. ©... tax SB Funston, Ga. 











Italians 


QUEENS Caucasians | 


1-24 25-99 
51.15 $1.10 

May 2ist to May 30th 90c each 
June Queens 70c each 

At reduced prices add 5c per queen for air mail. 


Send us your order of 1 or 1000 


Mitchell's Apiaries — Bunkie, La. 


Nice large queens 100 up 


$1.00 

















the best, B 


Dadant’s Plain Foundation 


Over 75 years of “know-how” 


go invo the manufacture of Dadant’s 
plain Foundation. 


If you prefer to set up your own by hand, buy 
uy Dadant. Every sheet is equal to the best ever made. 
Every sheet inspected, hand sorted, and tissue packed in tight cartons. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 


LEWIS-DADANT BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Colonie & Montgomery Sts. 92 Riverside Street 

Albany 1, New York Chillicothe, Ohio 


Route 41, South, Hahira, Gecrgia 


Visit 


7 LAKES RANCH 


This Summer or Fall 


FOR That Vacation you have planned so long 
The Rest you have earned so well. 


For Particulars write 


John & Alice Holzberlein _ Meeker, Colo. 














SULFATHIAZOLE and 
TERRAMYCIN 


for the Control of 
BEE DISEASES 


Directions on every container. 


Send for catalog with prices and also ask for 
Drug Sheet with directions for bee diseases. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






BEES 
QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian bees and 
KELLEYS ISLAND 3-banded Ital- 
ian queens direct from our own 
Bee farm. Shipments started April Ist — express or parcel post ship- 


Trade Mk, Reg. 
U.S. Pat Off 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


ment. Thousands of extra queens. 
Queens 2\ib.w/q 3b. w/q 
9 a ad __$1.25 $4.25 $5.25 
pt ES 4.00 5.00 
100 and up ____---- 1.15 3.75 4.75 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 








Italian 
QUEENS 


Quality Service 
Guaranteed to Please 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w/q. $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q. 5.25 5.00 4.75 
Queens ..... 140 1.30 1.20 
For larger packages add $1.00 per lb. 


SUNRISE APIARIES 
Box 166 Petal, Miss. 











Make Your Own 
FACTORY TYPE HIVES 


And SUPERS with SAMSON CORNER 
JOINTS. y a bench saw and hand 
tools u . Our low cost a kt, a 
ed BLUE PRINTS and INSTRU NS 
cover everyth and can save = 
many dollars. rite for full particu 
lars. E. R. TAYLOR, Malcom, Iowa. 




















We sell quality bred 


italian Queens and Package Bees 
Italian Queens___ $1.25 
3 Ib. pkg. bees with queen____ $6.00 
Postage Paid — Delivered to you. 


We are always in the market for Quality Honey. 
Send Sample. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
2315 Florence Avenue Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Phone AVon 1-5583 


QUALITY ITALIANS 


2 Ib. packages w/q. $3.00 

3 Ib. kages w/q.. 4.00 
Extra Queens AIR MAIL 95 
Wilkes Apiaries 

Box 206 Hamburg, 











FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 

















BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without oftins more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline oy produce more than any 

eer stock tested. You owe it to yourself to e thems 2 
ackages for 1957. Shipp 

obth. Write —_ 


Reg. U.8. New booking orders. Early 
Pat. Off. season starts March for prices. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 





Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 


J. E. WING & SONS 
43 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PA ES 
OUR SPE TY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 

















BEE ~ QUEENS 
Rearing Italian bees and queens of reliable quality is our only business. 
47 years experience 


1 to 24 25-99 100 or more 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.35 5.05 4.75 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen 6.45 6.10 5.75 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen 7.55 7.15 6.75 
Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 


For queenless package deduct $1.00 per package. 
Tested queens $2.50. All queens postpaid. Packages F.O.B. 
W. E. PLANT Rt. No. 2 i Miss. 


SMITH’S Thrifty BEES 


We will have plenty of packages after May 15th at the following low prices. Good 
weight, young bees and as good queen as money can buy. Get your order in now. 
Write for our JUNE prices. 

Three pounds with queens 1-49 $4.50. 
Two pounds with queens 1-49 $3.50. 
Queens 1-9, $1.25 10-99, $1.20, 








50 or more $4.25 
50 or more $3.25 
100 or more $1.15 





Package Bees and Queens 


Start this year’s operations 
with DADANT STARLINE 
QUEENS, because statis- 
tics show: High Produc- 
tion, Rapid Spring Build- 
up, Vigor with Gentleness 
- Os. and Good Brood Patterns. 


Pat. 
LOTT BEE COMPANY 
Rt. 2 Box 136, Baton Rouge, La. 














We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam 
wax presses get every available ounce 
of wax out of this material. Send for 
terms. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. Hamilton, Ill. 














N. B. SMITH & CO. Calhoun, Alabama 
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wma” Italian Bees & Queens 
rite for 1957 Prices 


Georgia Bee & H Apiaries 
P. 0. Box 312 onteaee, on 


American Bee Journal 











i i t 
JENSEN Says:—Due to an unusually wet, Time to Get Your aecdt Honey Equipmen 


cold, and late spring, the pressure has really , 
been on us. But by dint of determination 
and persistence we have about caught up P Use 
with our schedule. Can accept a few more 
orders for packages, but hurry as dates are LOTZ SECTIONS 
being taken fast. Queens of both strains in ; 
good supply, and remember “There is no peti tai 

substitute for QUALITY with SERVICE.” Select Basswood grown in the Heart of the 


Basswood Country 


Pkgs. with Dadant Pkgs. with Jensen’s B 
“Starline” Hybrid Queens “Magnolia State” Y 
Italians The Originator of the Oval V-Groove 
1-24 25-99 100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up with Fuzzfree Dovetails 
2Lb. $4.55 4.30 4.05 $4.25 4.00 3.75 Accurate Dimensions 
4 Lb. $6.75 6.50 6.25 6.45 6.20 5.95 WRITE FOR OUR 1957 PRICE LIST $ 
Queens: $1.70 1.60 1.50 $1.40 1.30 1.20 : 


Clipped and Marked FREE. Air Mail Postpaid AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Wire orders usually within 24 hours ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS 
of 

















7 - 
Jensen’s Apiaries BEE SUPPLIES ; 
. 
MACON, MISS., U.S.A. Telephone 122M | 3 Boyd Wisconsin 3 
‘ J 
PACKAGE BEES — QUEENS Caucasian — Italian 
LARGE QUEENS; HEAVY PACKAGES; PRODUCTION RECORDS. A trial will 

get orem Nata: Two Pound Package with queen {o5-008) $4.00 each 

Untested Queens {oom owe a “? 50 each Two Pound Package with queen (over 100) | 3.75 each 

Untested Queens 1.40 each Three Pound Package with queen (1-25) 5.00 each 


Two Poul Pas reo with au A (1-25) 4.25 each Three Pound Package with queen (over 25) 4.75 each 
THE COFFEY APIARIES = Whitsett, Texas 








7 
Southland SELECT QUEENS 
Thanks You italian Queens 
Any Number 
Our sincere thanks to our man 1-24 1.40 h 
customers who have made such : 25 - 49 gir peor By Air Mail $1.00 each 
peng ott — business possible. We 50 and over .. 1.10 each 
Teens up on queens through Queens shipped postpaid Airmail. sts “ey age © Added pp yn 
Live delivery guaranteed. 3 Ib. with queen 4.50 
SOUTHLAND APIARIES 
BALL, LOUISIANA John S. Shackelford CARLUS T. HARPER 
Rio Oso, California New Brockton, Ala. 








Telephone Alexandria, La. 
2-3293 or 2-2087 


(owned and operated by Carl S. Ball ITALIAN QUEENS 
and Lee Montgomery) Package Bees mae $1.25 Each (up to 51) 
Italian Queens Tr er lata ieee 








‘ aa ys 


Queens raised from heavy- 




















Good Producers — Gentle 
producing stock. 
A Constant Market You Will Like Them. pees _ficalth Certificate 
“LDS. . 34. “LDS... . . 
For Your Beeswax A. R. BANTA What have you to trade? 
DADANT & SONS, INC. Los Molinos, Calif. Homer W. Richard 
Hamilton, lilinois 1411 Champagnolle St., El Dorado, Ark. 
a 


o 5 
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Bees and Queens 
Three-Banded Italian Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Package Bees and Queens Over 20 yours a shipper. 
Shipped anywhere in United States and Canada BLUE yg an IARIES 





1957 Prices Queens 2 Ib. & 3 Ib. & 4 lb. & 5 Ib. & 
FOB Hampton, S.C. (each) Queen Queen Queen Queen 


1 - 24 pkgs. $1.30 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25 - 99 pkgs. 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 
99 up 1.10 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 


(For queenless packages deduct the price of queen) 


COBANA PROD. CO 


Health certificate with each shipment. p x 214 bor M 
Guaranteed safe arrival. 
Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet 


Queens clipped and painted if desired. 











TERMS: One-third with order, balance 15 days before shipment. 


H. C. BRUNSON Italian Bees and Queens 


P. O. Box 188 Phones 2161 & 5303 = ae wane a, 
HAMPTON, SOUTH CAROLINA Live Delivery—Healt ertificates 
































1-50 100 up 
Sree Cie ES.) 1 eRe dat) See Queens $1.10 $1.00 
2 Ib. w/q. 3.50 3.00 
NEW McCaffree 3 Ib. w/q. 4.50 4.00 
FRAMESAVERS ; 
7m Repair that broken topbar MAN BROS. 
Som with a McCaffree FRAME- HO ‘ 
SAVER. No nails. No Rt. 1 Shannon, Miss. 
screws. 
$8.00 per hundred. 
MASTER ELECTRIC Uncapping Knife 
The choice of Uncappers Everywhere. $14.25 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. Ch ler’s Electric W ided 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. rysiers rie we 
aol ~ All-Steel Queen Excluder 
. The only 
vec 
TOPS in Package Bees and Queens ‘ ntNi il Queen 
Get your money’s worth in Dadant Starline Hybrids HH ALITY Excluder 
and/or GARON’S Three-Banded Italians. ML} ©4«=om the market 





April prices applies until May 15th 


Prices from May 16th; @ Accurate spacing 
QUEENS e@ Allows maximum bee passage 
e@ Better ventilation 
Italians Starlines 2lb.w/q. 31b.w/q. 41b.w/q. @ More honey production 
1-24 $1.00 $1.65 $3.65 $4.60 $5.55 @ No wood. No Burr combs 
2.99 | 95S ES ASO BAS $ fle share cece fo sere bee 
100 - up 90 1.45 3.45 4.40 5.35 entt queen excluding and will last 
a life e. 

For package with Starline Queens add 25c per package. We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Sunes. Coeer Sor J CL —- or 
irect from our factory. Canadian-made 


g 
our price list. ways in the market for 
swax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 




















Don’t Lose Valuable Swarms This Spring! 
Don’t Feed Thousands of Drones All Summer! 





STOP THESE LOSSES WITH “OBSERVATION” QUEEN BEE WORLD 

and DRONE TRAPS. This modern device is attached to a , including 

hive and removed, without tools, and costs only $3.95, postpaid Apicultural Abstracts 

in U.S. or Canada. Simple and durable - use it many seasons. a i ng as. 
One swarm saved may be worth $20. Drones may eat monthiy "by the Bee Research Associa- 

15 lbs. of honey in one summer! _ Send for free circular. rl 7 Ss gene 

ubscription $6.00 a year, or $6.50 includ- 

THE OBSERVATION TRAP is sold only by PATENT “" [Necktie Geughe cosy ben 

SERVICE ASSOCIATES, Haverhill, New Hampshire, and American Bee Journal 

3706 Pleasant St., Cincinnati 27, Ohio. Hamilton, Illinois 














Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 
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Additional Research — Our Future Hope 


In the April issue of The American 
Bee Journal there appeared an edi- 
torial in support of the _ check-off 
plan as a potential means of devoting 
more funds to honey promotion and 
research. At the end of this editorial 
it was reported that President’s Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use 
of Agricultural Products was to make 
an interim report to Congress in 
April. One of our sources of informa- 
tion now reports on the April report. 

In our April editorial we reported 
that in the information that had come 
before us, no mention of honey re- 
search had been made, and this is 
also true of any additional informa- 
tion we have seen. 

However, perhaps there is hope 
for bee and honey research because 
the President’s Commission recom- 
mended to our budget-minded Con- 
gress a tripling of current appropria- 
tions for research on agricultural 
products and a broad program of re- 
search grants and contracting with 
colleges and private corporations to 
develop new markets for farm prod- 
ucts. And this reportedly was the 
principal recommendation made by 
the Bipartisan Commission. 

It is logical and proper that the 
great consideration and future re- 
search program should be devoted to 
major agricultural products. It is 
true that the country could do with- 
out honey. But it is likewise true 
that this country could not do with- 
out honey bees to pollinate more than 
50 agricultural crops. We hope that 
somewhere along the progress of the 
outcome of the recommendations of 
this Commission, that this story will 
be told and retold many times. A let- 
ter to your representatives in Wash- 
ington is one of the best ways of 
getting it told. 

Joaquin Watkins, president of The 
American Beekeeping Federation, in 
his (President’s address at the recent 
California convention pointed out 
that beekeeping was not profitable 
enough to attract new blood because 
our return on our investment and 
labor is too low. His remedy was: 
promotion which will result in a bet- 
ter return for the honey crop, and 
research to show us how to produce 
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a larger crop at less expense. 

There seems to be a very obvious 
conclusion. The promotion up to now 
and the research to date has helped 
but it has not been sufficient to keep 
the honey industry apace with other 
industries. 

Thus, to make honey production 
more profitable is the problem and 
it is a problem of the Government 
only because honey bees are import- 
ant to the agricultural economy 
through pollination. For that reason 
—a worthy one—the industry needs 
additional research—research on 
production at less expense, research 
on pollination, honey marketing re- 
search, and research on honey itself. 

We repeat from our last month’s 
editorial. If we knew what was in 
honey that makes it a superior sweet 
—that ingredient which has caused 
all the lore about honey down 
through the ages—and how to pro- 
cess honey so that this ingredient 
isn’t destroyed or lost—we couldn’t 
produce enough to fill the demand. 
And we add—honey production then 
would be profitable to the extent to 
attract new blood. 





Legume Seed Prices Advancing 

U.S.D.A. Agricultural Marketing 
Service reports on Nov. 7 that there is 
a decided advance in seed prices over 
1955. Alfalfa seed is up nearly 40% 
over a year ago; red clover, 15%; 
sweet clover 10%; white clover 15%. 
Apparently the soil bank program 
will call for much more farm land 
to go into pasture and legumes. 





The Rockefeller Foundation 

When the Rockefeller Foundation 
is mentioned, we immediately think 
of their heavy donations to hospitals 
throughout the country. Yet that is 
only one of their manifold objectives. 

Before us is a report of the Agri- 
cultural program of that organization. 
Included is description of their work 
in Mexico, Colombia, Chile, and Cen- 
tral American countries; in the selec- 
tion of new or improved varieties of 
plants, animals and seeds, progres- 
sive efforts on pest control, and per- 
sonnel training. 

All of this is not done solely by 


the Foundation but as a joint effort 
with gardeners, farmers and officials 
of the agricultural organizations in 
those countries. In addition, grants 
of aid are made to the Orient; in fact 
to widely separated points in the 
whole world, to help in nurturing the 
possibility of a better standard of 
living for those areas. 

In the booklet is mentioned the 
necessity of pollination for agri- 
culture, accompanied by a picture of 
a bee on a blossom. 
More About Royal Jelly 

Jean Claude Bosset, in the Journal 
Suisse D’Apiculture for September, 
gives excerpts from an article by H. 
Destrem in “Revue Francaise de 
Gerontologie” 1956, 2, 165 on experi- 
ments with royal jelly in practical 
geriatrics (aging). Experiments were 
made with a number of young people 
also suffering with evident emotional 
disturbance as well as the pathologic 
oldsters. 

Only skeleton report of results is 
included, but it shows that they were 
quite satisfactory since the patients 
improved in appetite and weight, and 
showed an evident improvement in 
physical functions (sensation of well 


being, good humor and intellectual 
activity). 
After conclusion of treatments 


there seemed no tendency for patients 
to retrogress and necessitate addi- 
tional treatments. Application was 
both by mouth and by needle but no 
record is given of comparisons. 





Review of Entomology 

The Annual Review of Entomology 
Vol. 2 is now available from the pub- 
lishers, Annual Reviews Inc. Palo 
Alto, California at a price of $7.00 
in U.S.A., $7.50 elsewhere. 

The book is quite comprehensive 
and has many references to the 
honeybee. Chapters by Wigglesworth 
on wax secretion; by Brian on caste 
determination; by DuPorte on in- 
sect morphology; by Jones on wax 
dispersion; and by Bohart on pol- 
lination are of special interest. There 
are 400 pages in the book with a 
good index and many cross refer- 
ences. 
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—The 


Market Place— 





BEES AND QUEENS 





w sian pack age bees. 21b. pkg. Hoo, Sb. 
sian pack: “9 

jee: on ueens. $1.00 "ea ‘ritery 
rothers, Green’ , Ala. 





CHOICE ITALIAN BEES — 3-lbs. with 

queen, $4.50; 2-lbs. with queen, $4.00. 
Queen, $1.20. Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, 
N. C, 





CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN QUEENS— 

$1.00 each. I have the late Albert G. 
Hann strain of bees. They build up fast 
and make lots of white comb honey. | The 
gentlest of all bees. I have in 


FOR SALE 





FOR i Jelly 4 


Enters rises, 1017 Los Carneros 
Napa, California. 


The Little 
Beovzl Jelly 





FRESH ROYAL JELLY—Filtered, $20.00 

per ounce. Prices quoted to doctors and 
hospitals on request. O. K. Anderson & 
Son, P. O. Box 193, Phone 466 R5, Coffee 
Springs, Ala 





SUPERS, COVERS, BOTTOMS—Good grade 

wood. Supers $1.00, covers and bottoms 
(4 cleat) 75c. Write for other information. 
Arthur Johanson, 11360 Redwood Highway, 
Healdsburg, California. 





d my 
equipment to supply the demand. Roy 
Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, South Carolina. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 

large gentle bees, excellent honey pro- 
ducers. Price 90c each. Live arrival 
health certificate guaranteed. Alvin J. Du- 
cote, Hamburg, La. 





3 BAND ITALIAN and CARNIOLAN bees 

and queens—3 Ibs. with queen, $4.75; 
5 Ibs., $6.75. Queens, $1.20. Luther Pickett, 
Efland, N. C. 





YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS—Real pro- 

ducers. Gentle, easy to handle. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 1 to 10, $1.10; 11 to 
100, $1.00. Prepaid Air Mail. Hignite’s 
Bee Farm, 230 So. Lynchburg, Baytown, 
Texas. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00 each; 6 for 
$5.00. Air Mail. Leo Wardell, Route 6, 
Palestine, Texas. 





300-COLONIES MODIFIED DADANT equip- 
ment. Inquire. Paul Baldwin, Warsaw, 
Illinois. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEEN-Bees, very 

large and gentle. Heavy honey produc- 
ers. Price 80c each. Guaranteed live ar- 
rival and health certificate. Allen H. 
Gauthier, Hamburg, La. 





MILD ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00, Nassau 
Bee Co. Rt. No. 1, Box 91, Hilliard, Fla. 





QUALITY BRED ITALIAN QUEENS— 

$1.00 each. After May 20th., $.75 each. 
All queens shipped Air Mail. Walter D. 
Leverette Apiaries, P.O. Box 364, Ft. 
Pierce, Fla. 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. For 
quality and service, C. M. Beasley, Cedar 
Creek Apiaries, Lucedale, Miss., Rt. 1. 





ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00. I can fill some 
limited orders any day now. C. F. 
Weaver, Alto, Texas. 





MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian queens, per- 

sonally raised. 15 to 25, $1.50; 26 to 50, 
$1.35; 51 to 100, $1.25; 101 up, $1.10; select 
tested, $5.00. Elbert S. Childs, 3221 Garden 
Drive, Knoxville 18, Tenn. 
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ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM—1 oz. 

“Emperatriz Carlotta” Royal Jelly face 
cream $3.00; 12 for $20.00. 1 oz. deluxe 
package Royal Jelly face cream $5.00; 12 
boxes for $38.00. Postage paid anywhere 
in the U.S. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 - 
12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





FOR SALE 35 ten frame hives, starter with 
wire in each. 5 8-frame hives, same. 3 
band Italian bees, fed spring and fall with 
sulfathiazole, with 70 supers with frames. 
Loran A. Bane, Otterville, Missouri. 





ROYAL JELLY in capsules — Box of 30 

capsules with 10 milligrams each, $1.50 
to beekeepers; retails for $3.00. Box of 
30 capsules with 25 milligrams, each $2.50 
to beekeepers; retails for $5.00. Also in 
jars of 1000 to hospitals, clinics and other 
large users. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
- 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 





GET OUR ATTRACTIVE price on good 

used cans; carlots or less. First come 
first served. R. W. Barnes & Sons, Oakland, 
Nebraska. 








44-COLONIES OF INSPECTED bees and 

equipment, supers, etc. Mrs. Henry R. 
Rice, 902 Millard, Rt. 3, Three Rivers, 
Mich. 





300-HIVES OF BEES with lots of extra 
equipment. Cheap for quick sale. Archie 
Kauffman, St. Johns, Mich. 
300-STANDARD 10-FRAME shallow. ex- 
tracting supers. Good condition. No 
disease. Sell all or part. Gerald Hodson, 
Converse, Indiana. 





275-10-FRAME DEEP AND shallow supers 

with drawn combs. Queen excluders, 
tops, bottom boards. Roy Roedell, Rock- 
dale Road, Route No. 3, Box 349, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 





ONE THOUSAND FRAMES of brood te 
make Nucs, at my yard only, one dollar 

per frame. L. H. Rhodes, 121 EK. Oppen- 

heimer, Phone 8-4280 Uvalde, Texas. 





2-FRAME NOT REVERSIBLE honey ex- 
tractor $14.00, good one. Clean used 
beeway comb honey supers, cheap. Fred 
Peterson, Alden, lowa. 
FOR SALE—10 hives of ‘bees. 50 bechives, 
some new not yet assembled. Crimp 
wired wax foundation. Electric honey ex- 
tractor, holds 8 frames. One hand ex- 
tractor. L. A. Leinbaugh, Lisbon, lowa. 





HONEY LABELS 


mproved desig 


embody j 


balance 


d f tr 


O« 





400-SINGLE STORY 10 frame hives of 
bees $7.50 O. K. Anderson & Son, Coffee 
Springs, Alabama. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WAX WORKERS render and buy beeswax, 

manufacture plain and WAVYWIRED 
foundation. Prices and shipping tags on 
request. Wax Workers, Ithaca, New York. 





WANTED—Extra white and am amber 
Sell ue | ae ‘or CASH Py 4 
ur hone: age A 
The ‘Hu bard Ap Manufacturers 


Bee s Supplies and Comb ‘Foundation, Ons Dusted. 





WE ARE ex top market prices for 
ax. S one of our 3 
Sioux City, a 
Texas; 


Anahe 
fornia. i Honey ie; Apabets 509-11 
Plymouth St., Sioux City, lowa. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and = -7 
quotations on rendered beeswax. 

gusouss from one pound uP = 7 If ae 

into Rial” 

Clarkson, 


° youn or more, 
ing us bt 3 
alter T. ore elley Co., 





HONEY FOR SALE 











WHITE CLOVER HONEY in in ctutige. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 
SUPPLIES 
MELTERS and all kinds of bee 


r--* Catalo free. Hodgson Bee 
es Ltd Ns6o—13th Ave., New West- 


te ee 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CASees 
5 Bia factors mbntscertne's comets 
ings swooden goods, comb 8 complete 


stock ial goods, ae — 2 Te 
T. KELLEY to. CLARKSON, KY. 


LIFE-TIME TANKS for Brand Capping Mel- 

ters now offered made of % inch Boiler 
Plate hot galvanized after welding. Senior 
size, $95.00. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


suppl 





by FOR CATALOGUE. 











400-JUMBO HIVES, COMBS, 1000 shallow 
supers, comb 500 tops and bottoms, 1- 
boiler. D. D. Sparks, Route 1, Algona, Ia. 
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WANTED 





WANTED—Bees and used equipment in 
Midwest. Ray Johnson, Princeville, Il. 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Pallett Gardens, Atlantic 
Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around. 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Trenton, 
Texas. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





A very new and very fine red raspberry, 

named New Hampshire, originated by Dr. 
Yeager, head of the team of plant breed- 
ers at the University of New Hampshire. 
Long season, heavy yield, excellent flavor, 
extremely winter hardy. Plants available 
from Donald C. Chandler, Box J, New 
Gloucester, Maine. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth, Dist 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-. or S.15/-, or $2.25 yearly. 
Sample copy, post free, Rs. ‘%/-, or §.2/6 
or (International money order). Pay- 
ment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 


COMB HONEY PRODUCTION with new 
ideas. Plenty comb honey every year, 
all frames, sections finished. No swarm- 
ing, regular equipment. Surprising results. 
Usable until fall. Instructions $1.00. Diemer 
Bee Co., Rt. 2, Bx. 7, Liberty, Mo. 


ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES, Api-Vitalex 

brand. Containers of 15 capsules, 50 
Milligrams each, $3.00 per container. Re- 
tail price $6.00. Minimum order 6 boxes. 
Single orders $4.50. Folders free. General 
Service Associates, Dept. BJ, Box 6674, 
Dallas 19, Texas. 


BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





Where to from here? 


of our service to you. 


selves. 


May 20th prices as follows:— 


1-24 $4.00 each 

25-99 3.75 each 

100 up 3.50 each 
Reg. Queens 

1-24 $1.15 each 

25-99 1.05 each 

100 up 95 each 


With reduced rail schedules, limited connections 
and the threatened limitations on Mail service, 
we have to plan all shipments to make best con- 
nections for prompt delivery. This is only part 


Other problems are always presenting them- 
We always keep you and your orders in 
mind and do the best possible to serve you. 


2 Ib. Reg. queen 3 lb. Reg. q. 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


5.10 each 
4.85 each 
4.60 each 


Island Hybrid q. 
1.50 each 
1.40 each 
1.30 each 








LEAHYS 
Offer You 


QUALITY BEE HIVES 
LOW PRICES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR 
CENTRAL GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCATION 


SAVES YOU TRANSPORTATION 


Write Today For Our 1957 Catalogue 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 











$1.00 each—25 or more 


SAM E. MOORE 
Rt. 2, Box 5560, Anderson, Calif. 


Phone: 
CHestnut 3-3010 Redding, Calif. 








Experienced Beekeepers 
Ask Your Dealer 
or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 








q Dept. AB 
P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
Higginsville, Mo. 
We have a surplus of 
QUEENS Conneaut . 
Select Italian Queens 
60 Ib. Honey Cans 
Choice Italians $1.00 each 
j 30 RECOMMENDED 
May 15 — June BY As nature’s pattern—we never 


give a nurse colony more 
queen cells at one time, 
sults in better queens. 


O. K. ANDERSON & SON 
Post Office Box 193 
Coffee Springs, Ala. 
Phone 466R5 


than 20 
which re- 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





Condition of Bees—Throughout the 
whole United States and the Cana- 
dian provinces undoubtedly the 
winter losses have not only been ex- 
cessive but they have been under the 
usual amount. The largest ones we 
have heard of is from 5 to 10 per 
cent which, of course, is considering 
the fact that possibly the winter 
stores were not as good quality, nor 
as voluminous as usual. 

There may, however, be losses dur- 
ing the spring season owing to short- 
age of stores as reported in a number 
of instances and due also to shortage 
of pollen owing to the backward 
spring. This has tended to make col- 
onies in general two weeks behind the 
usual condition. No doubt also bees 
will have been needing and will still 
need, until the crop comes, consider- 
able amount of supplementary feed- 
ing on account of shortage of stores 
carried over from the previous fall. 


Honey Plants—Naturally with the 
extensive drought of a year ago we 
cannot anticipate that honey plants 
are as plentiful as one might desire. 
However, throughout the entire East- 
ern seaboard and across the northern 
section of the country extending as 
far as Wisconsin and as far south as 
the Ohio River, clover seems to be in 
average or better condition. Farther 
west, not only Dutch white clover 
but the sweet clover and alfalfa have 
been directly affected by the drought. 
In the southern areas conditions have 
been about normal except for inter- 
ference with the honeyflow on ac- 
count of cooler weather in mid-April. 


Naturally in the irrigated sections 
the condition of plants will depend 
upon the water available and this 
will be treated later. In the desert 
areas of the extreme West moisture 
has not been sufficient to carry the 
plants over in best conditions and 
we therefore hear many complaints, 
particularly in the California areas, 
of shortage of possibilities of bloom 
on account of the under-par condition 
of honey plants. 
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However the amount of nectar that 
may be anticipated later depends 
quite largely upon temperature and 
moisture at the time of the nectar 
flow. In other words, a shortage of 
honey plants may not always mean a 
shortage of honey crop. 


Moisture—We come to conditions 
which we might term almost “Ideal.” 
Starting out with an extreme short- 
age of moisture during the last year 
and fall and early winter it appeared 
that it would be difficult to overcome 
such conditions before the end of 
1957. 


However, copious rains and heavy 
wet snows have entirely altered the 
picture and while it is true that many 
dry sections still have not made up 
their sub-soil moisture, in many cases 
they have and in many other cases 
in the Central South there is even 
too much moisture for best results. 

Some sections still complaining of 
the moisture are Wisconsin, east and 
northern Montana, Wyoming and of 
course the dry sections of the western 
slope as mentioned above. Kansas al- 
so might be termed in this category 
although rains falling in the latter 
part of April have greatly helped to 
alter conditions there. 


The only question remaining at 
the time this was written on April 
23 is whether or not adverse stormy, 
rainy weather may interfere with 
the honeyflow in the southern areas 
and whether there would be sufficient 
moisture for best condition of the 
honey plants. 


Honey on Hand—Throughout the 
entire South extending as far north 
as New England and then west to the 
Mississippi River we hear of very 
few lots of honey remaining. A few 
of these are to provide stocks until 
the new crop and a few were held 





Honey Wanted-¢2"" 706 Pree” 


car. Top 7 
Cc. W. Aeppler Co., nomowoc, Wis. 





earlier for a price perhaps too high 
for anticipation. 

West of the Mississippi in the plain 
states we do hear of a few lots of 
honey searching for market and it is 
true that the packers have no diffi- 
culty in filling their desires without 
advancing their price beyond the 
winter level. 


There does seem to be a temporary 
stagnation in the California markets 
which has tended somewhat to a re- 
duction in prices. 


Perhaps the two or three reasons 
for a so called “weakening” of prices 
has been the fact that European out- 
lets have not been as plentiful as 
usual and that Central American 
honey has to some extent taken over 
some of these markets and have as 
well been appearing in New York. 

Another contributing condition is 
an over stock of honey on the part 
of one or two packers who have been 
willing to dispose of some of their 
stocks to other packers at a reduction 
in figure rather than carry over into 
the new crop season. 


It has been the writer’s idea all 
along that with a lower production 
in 1956, honey should have moved 
and been scarce by this time. How- 
ever, we do not believe the same ef- 
fort was made in disposition of the 
crop as was made im the fall and 
winter of 1955 when our larger crop 
moved readily and developed into a 
scarcity in the spring of 1956. 


Summary—All in all, conditions 
we believe are above average with 
honey plant amounts perhaps below 
average which does not, however, af- 
fect the irrigated sections, the entire 
South or the eastern sections of the 
Midwest as well as New England and 
the whole of the Canadian provinces 
since they had apparently ample 
rains to boost the clovers along in the 
fall of 1956. With proper weather at 
blooming time we look for more than 
average conditions and for enthusi- 
asm on the part of the beekeepers. 
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California Caucasian Queens 
Gentle and from high producing stock 
1-11—$1.50 1349. $1.55 

and over, $1.10 


DON J. STRACHAN 
Route No. 2, Box 83, Yuba City, Calif. 


Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost 











“+ ‘ays 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 





ITALIAN QUEENS FOR MAY DELIVERY 


lto9 $1.40 
10 to 50 1.30 
51 and up 1.20 


NO MORE PACKAGE ORDERS. THANKS. 


WEAVER APIARIES _ Navasota, Texas 








FRAMESPACERS 
The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 


$TOLLER’S 


See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 











LITTLE’ 
ITALIAN QUEENS— 
ROYAL JELLY 
1 to 24 $1.40 
25 to 99 1.30 
99 and up 1.20 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P.O. Box 122 — Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Packages SUNKIST STARLINES Queens 


The 1957 model Starline is the best yet. All good qualities refined and 
developed still further over past models. AFRAID OF SUPERSEDURE? Remember 
Starlines Started with proven higher qualities, so on . +. they are still 
way ahead of the regular queens. Write for circular. he producer not using 
Dadant Starlines is driving a model “T’. 


STARLINES ONLY: 


1-24 25-99 
Queens $1.65 $1.55 $1 $145 
2 Ib. w/q $4.50 $4.25 S10 
3 lb. w/q $5.60 $5. Pas 5.10 


June 1 deduct 30c per unit on above 
Young mated queens—live delivery health certificates. | STARLINES are de- 
veloped by trained experts and reared by specialists. 
Live delivery. Queens postpaid — Packages F.O.B. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. - CONVENT, LA. 

















BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 











The modernized reworking of the book 
started by Langstroth many years ago. The 
basic how-to-do-it book of today, with six- 
teen collaborating authors, 650 profusely 
illustrated pages. $4.00 postpaid. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 





ITALIAN QUEENS 
Gentle and Productive 


BEN A. SPADE 


Rt. 2 Box 5062 
Anderson California 




















A Modern Theory on Sw 
Don’t expect queen bees to overwork 
themselves. They will only prepare to 


swarm. Booklet containing explanation 


will be sent for 25 cent coin. 
W. F. PERSCHBACHER 
9620 107A Ave. 
EDMONTON, ALTA. CAN. 


FLOWER’S QUALITY ITALIANS: 


THAT STAND TEST FOR HONEY 
GATHERERS: gentle, prolific, bred from 
hives making Soo-lbs. or over of honey. 
Fumagillin- fea grafting and queen yards. 
Health certificate with each shipment. We 


All packages with queens F.O.B. 
Jesup 
Quantity 1-25 26-109 110 up 


are better prepared to goers you with a : > pkg. AS =e “3 

Serko: ane Sepees. CS eet «66 pkg. - 5.75 5.50 5.25 
or shipped express -< —promp' » Bam ; : 

live delivery guaranteed. Small — 5 Ib. pkg. -- 6.75 6.50 4 


1.25 1.15 
cash, large orders $1.00 deposit per pack- Sar 2.50. All 
age, balance two weeks prior shipping date. ested queens $2.50. ucens 
Seventies packages deduct $1. oo per pack- mated and spo — airmail. 

or a 1000 


“FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 

















Select Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 
M. C. WEST 


Route 1, Box 279-A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: Woodland, Calif. MO—2-5782 





May, 1957 





CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Gentle bees, less swarm ing good producers, health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed — just a few t Ss you get when your peguivennense. are sent to me. 
No extra charges on orders booked in advanc 





2 Ib. pk ae e320. 
. PKg. J 

3 Ib. " 4.30 4.00 

4 Ib. eee 5.15 4.80 

5 ib. pkg. 6.00 5.60 

Queens 1.10 1.00 


FARRIS HOMAN Shannon, Miss. 
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ITALIAN ... “GULF BREEZE” . . . QUEENS 


Save time and increase your crops with “GULF BREEZE” queens. 
We are queen specialists and have a large Capacity to assure 
prompt SERVICE. 


PRICES: 
QUANTITY 1-49 $1.10 After May 15th. 
50 up $1.00 1-49 $1.00 


50 up » coe 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Prices on Pkgs. for delivery May 10th on 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.40 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.35 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.10 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen 6.00 

Extra queens $1.00, after June Ist—90c. 


All queens delivered Air Mail. Health 
Certificate and Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. 


GASPARD BEE CO., Hessmer, La. 




















YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 
Large, yellow Queens that produce large yellow bees that are gentle and 
very good honey producers. Each queen is carefully selected before ship “t 
We guarantee satisfaction and live delivery. All queens are shippe 


HOLLOPETER‘S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
JUNE 1ST TO DEC. 1ST—$1.00 EACH 


dy tu, PINE BEE FARMS 
x 800 


Air Mail. 
QUEENS $1.00 each Rockton, Pa. 


ALVIN J. DUCOTE Hamburg, Louisiana 

















































DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 


Reg. U.S. Wicht’s Three-Band- 
Pat. Off. Italians. 
WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 


HONEY! 


WANTED 4A 


HONEY SALES CO 2417 No. 2nd St 





MINNEAPOLIS Ll, MENN 





FOREHAND'S HONEY GETTERS— 
From the Heart <G The Deep South 
PACKAGE BEES yas QUEE EXTRA QuEBe 
1-25 25 - 100 








25 - 100 
S BD 6 aacdctsaubaseaaneen $4.25 $4.00 $1.40 $1.30 
; sanenetiientinhtenhdadeloat = en y Bees and 
; iii pide also . i ueens are 
5 Ib. ost idee tomemmonttaatiiy ii 7.50 7.25 Italian stock. BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


HUBER FOREHAND APIARIES Appears every two weeks 
Phone Glendale 2-4968 SATSUMA, ALABAMA 


P. O. Box 11 Subscription $3. 00 per annum 
50 Years Among The Bees payable in advance 


Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS FOR JUNE 


by taking out a subscription now 
Prices on Request -- 











through our agents. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





Booked up on Package orders 


Thanks 
Howard Weaver _ Navasota, Texas 








Starlines and Regular 
Package Bees for 1957 











UEENS PACKAGE BEES UEENS 
juantity Starline Q. Regular Q. 2 Ib. Pkg. PA Ib. Pka-/Q, Cc. G. WENNER 
25 to | poaarese 135 *ti0 300 Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. 





a PA BORE 1.45 1.15 3.75 4.75 
Package a. 2 and queens will be snwved from LaBelle, Fla., from Feb. 15th 
to June Ist. After then Graham, N.C. For Starline queens with package bees 
add 30c per pkg. For packages by P.P. add postage. 


Alamance Bee Company Geo. E. Curtis & Sons LaBelle, Fla. 











THRIFTY BEES 

THREE BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
Prices are for delivery after May 15th. 
2 lb. packages with queens in lots of 
Pia are $3.25 each; 25 to 99 $3.10 
each; 100 up $2.90 each. For Lecoet 
* 9 packages add 90c for each additional 

M 0 Vv 1 n Gite d of bees. Prices are F.O.B. here. 
bd oe queens in lots of 1 to 25 are 

each; 25 to 99—90c each; 100 u 

$e aon ‘Queens are prepaid air ma 
Remember Thrifty Bees are Guaranteed 

to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 











Are You 


For prompt change of address, please 
notify us six weeks beforehand; 
otherwise, some issues may miss you. 
Also, some back copies may not be 
available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD AD- 
DRESS and your new address, in- 
cluding the postal zone number. If 











ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 





possible, just return the mailing label 3 Ib. with queen J... $4.00 
from a recent copy of the American 4 lb. with queen ............ $5.00 


Extra queens .... $1.00 each 
For queenless packages deduct the 
price of queen. 


Clover Bee Farms — Hessmer, La. 


Bee Journal. 
Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 

















American Bee Journal 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS — 








in 











Delictously yours 


Pp. S. Doesn’t this comb honey look wonderful .. . a 
pleasure to serve. And it all started with Root’s thin 
super foundation and fine basswood sections. Here 
is nature’s confection . . . so tempting .. . so easy 
to sell in Root’s handsome green and yellow cartons. 


Get your comb honey supplies from your nearby 
Root dealer or nearest factory branch at Medina, 
Ohio, Council Bluffs, lowa or San Antonio, Texas. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio. Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 57 


Something Extra 


You Get in Dadant’s Lewis-Beeware 


Bet you a cooky you have let loose with a 
favorite cuss word when you split the dovetail in 
nailing up a hive or a super; that you have had to 
draw out nails that want to go in crooked; that 
you ended up with some “bungles” you wished 
you didn’t have. 





When you nail up hives and supers with favorite tune and feel real good and be proud of 
bored dovetails, the nails go right in where they your work. Bored dovetails are that Something 
belong; no splits, no slants. You can whistle your Extra you get in Dadant’s Lewis-Beeware. 


How’s This | ry 
for Wonderful Combs for Chunk Honey? 

















It would be a stretch of the truth to say that these fine combs are -" 
because Dadant’s Surplus Foundation for chunk honey was used in the aa 
frames because it takes a real honeyflow to get the right results and it 
takes skill too. But there is no stretch in fact to say that the appeal of 
the honey to the customer is due to the foundation. Yes sir! When he bites 
into this honey he’ll really exclaim. No tough center, just a delicious crunch. No big gob of wax in 


the mouth; just a sweet aftertaste. So, if you want the finest chunk honey be sure to start with 
Dadant’s Surplus Foundation. 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 722 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 








